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BROWNING’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


The importance of the question raised by Pro- 
fessor Phelps in Modern Language Notes and his 
kindly reference to my article in Modern Lan- 
guage Publications for June, 1908, embolden me 
to enter upon fuller discussion of the points at 
issue. The parallel with Christmas Eve quoted 
from Browning’s letter of August 16th, 1846, is 
remarkably close, but I cannot accept one of the 
conclusions Professor Phelps bases upon it. It 
does not seem to me ‘‘ proved ’’ or even probable 
that the letter was ‘‘the source’’ of the poem— 
that ‘‘Christmas Eve sprang directly from this cor- 
respondence.’’ Possibly the difference between 
my view and that of Professor Phelps is more a 
matter of phrase than of fact ; but it seems worth 
while to set the issue forth in some fulness. Pro- 
fessor Phelps says that in the letter ‘‘ Browning 
definitely if unconsciously, made a sketch which 
was later strictly followed in the poem.’’ If Pro- 
fessor Phelps would extend his conditional clause, 
‘*if unconsciously,’’ to the latter half of the sen- 
tence, I might accept his statement ; but if he 
holds that in writing Christmas Eve in 1849-50 
Browning had in mind the letter he had written 
to Miss Barrett in August, 1846, this seems to me 
a very rash conclusion. If this were established, 
the source of Christmas Eve would have to be as- 
signed to Elizabeth Barrett, for it is in her letter 
of August 15th that the contrast is made between 
intellectualism and ceremonialism—the Unitarian 
and the Sistine Chapel—with the expressed prefer- 
ence for the simplicity of the evangelical dissent- 
ers. ‘‘ There is enough to dissent from among the 
dissenters. . . . you feel moreover bigotry and 
ignorance pressing on you on all sides, till you 
gasp for breath like one strangled. But better 
this, even, than what is elsewhere.’’ Obviously 
we have here the central thought of Christmas 
Eve, but no one, I suppose, would describe Miss 
Barrett’s letter as the source of the poem. The 


revulsion from ‘‘ ignorance and bigotry ’’ and the 
adherence in spite of it to traditional beliefs and 
forms of worship must have occurred thousands of 
times in the middle of the nineteenth century to 
thoughtful men and women, brought up, as were 
Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning, in non- 
conformist families.’ It need hardly be urged 
that this was preéminently a period of ferment 
and transition in the religious world; John 
Henry Newman was received into the Roman 
communion in October, 1845; in June, 1846, 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus appeared in an English 
translation made by the writer who was after- 
wards to become famous as George Eliot. The 
position taken by Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett—that of the evangelical via media between 
what they regarded as the extremes of Romanism 
on the one hand and rationalism on the other— 
was that taken by the vast majority of religious 
people in England at the time. There was noth- 
ing peculiar or extraordinary in Miss Barrett’s 
statement of these issues in August, 1846 ; Brown- 
ing very naturally, in answering her letter and 
expressing concurrence with her views, used the 
same symbols ; and I find nothing surprising in 
the fact that when he came to deal with these 
issues in a poem, the same ideas should occur to 
him. 

I am the less inclined to regard the letter of 
August, 1846 as the source of Christmas Eve 
because at that date Browning had had a poem 
on the subject and in the manner of Christmas 


1See Elizabeth Barrett’s letter of August 2, 1845:—‘‘I 
used to go with my father always, when I was able, to the 
nearest dissenting chapel of the congregationalists—from 
liking the simplicity of that praying and speaking without 
books—and a little too from disliking the theory of state 
churches’’; and Browning’s reply on August 4:—‘‘ You 
confess this to me—whose father and mother went this 
morning to the very Independent Chapel where they took 
me, all those years back, to be baptised—and where they 
heard, this morning, a sermon preached by the very min- 
ister who officiated on that other occasion !’’ (Letters, v. 
I, pp. 145 and 147.) 
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Eve in contemplation for some years. At the 
very outset of his acquaintance with Miss Barrett, 
indeed in his very first letter after the compli- 
mentary one which opened the correspondence, he 
said (January 13, 1845) :— 


You do what I always wanted, hoped to do, and 
only seem now likely to do for the first time. You 
speak out, you,—I only make men and women 
speak—give you truth broken into prismatic hues, 
and fear the pure white light, even if it is in me, 
but I am going to try ; so it will be no small com- 
fort to have your company just now, seeing that 
when you have your men and women aforesaid, 
you are busied with them, whereas it seems bleak, 
melancholy work, this talking to the wind (for I 
have begun)—yet I don’t think I shall let you 
hear, after all, the savage things about Popes and 
imaginative religions that I must say. (Letters, 
v. I, p. 6.) 


She replied on January 15 :— 


Of your new work I hear with delight. How 
good of you to tell me. And it is not dramatic in 
the strict sense, I am to understand-—(am I right 
in understanding so?) and you speak, in your 
own person ‘to the winds’ ? no—but to the thous- 
and living sympathies which will awake to hear 
you. (v. I, p. 8.) 


There is a reference to the topic—too long to 
quote in full—in Browning’s letter of February 
11, in which he says, after speaking of his dra- 
matic work: ‘‘ But I have never begun, even, 
what I hope I was born to begin and end—‘ R. 
B. a poem.’’’ ‘You have not written the 
R. B. poem yet,’’ she commented on February 
17th, and in answer to her inquiry for fuller 
information about himself ‘‘ before the R. B. 
poem comes out,’’ he wrote (February 26) :— 


I have some Romances and Lyrics, all dra- 
matic, to dispatch, and then, I shall stoop of a 
sudden under and out of this dancing ring of men 
and women hand in hand, and stand still awhile, 
should my eyes dazzle, and when that’s over, they 
will be gone and you will be there, pas vrai? For, 
as I think I told you, I always shiver involun- 
tarily when I look—no, glance—at this First 
Poem of mine to be. ‘Now,’ I call it, what, upon 
my soul,—for a solemn matter it is,—what is to 
be done now, believed now, so far as it has been 


revealed to me—solemn words, truly. (v. I, pp. 
26-7.) 


In response she says (February 27) :— 
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My chief intention just now is the writing of a 
sort of novel-poem—a poem as completely mod- 
ern as ‘ Geraldine’s Courtship,’ running into the 
midst of our conventions, and rushing into draw- 
ing-rooms and the like ‘where angels fear to 
tread’; and so, meeting face to face and without 
mask the Humanity of the age, and speaking the 
truth as I conceive of it out plainly. (v. I, p. 32.) 


His reply keeps still his own poem in mind 
(March 12) :— 


The poem you propose to make, for the times ; 
the fearless fresh living work you describe, is the 
only Poem to be undertaken now by you or any- 
one that is a Poet at all; the only reality, only 
effective piece of service to be rendered God and 
man ; it is what I have been all my life intending 
to do, and now shall be much, much nearer doing, 
since you will along with me. (v. I, pp. 37-8.) 


One more extract (from Browning’s letter of 
June 14) makes his intentions clear :— 


I must make an end, print this Autumn my 
last four ‘ Bells,’ Lyrics, Romances, ‘ The Trag- 
edy,’ and ‘ Luria,’ and then go on with a whole 
heart to my own Poem—indeed, I have just re- 
solved not to begin any new song, even, till this 
grand clearance is made. (v. I, p. 98.) 


We know then that, long before he met Miss 
Barrett, Browning intended to write a poem not 
strictly dramatic, in which he was to speak in his 
own person on the religious issues of the day, and 
to say ‘‘savage things about Popes and imagina- 
tive religions.’? The composition of this poem 
was to follow the completion of the Bells and 
Pomegranates Series. Browning’s plans were 
interrupted by his marriage and his settlement in 
Italy. Christmas Eve in the later edition was 
dated ‘‘ Florence, 1850’’; but it was evidently 
projected many years before. The true source of 
the poem must be sought in the religious contro- 
versies of the time and in Browning’s attitude 
towards them, affected first by his early religious 
training, and later by his wife’s influence. 

The evidence I have adduced from the corres- 
pondence negatives, I think, Professor Phelps’s 
first conclusion ; but it supports his second— 
‘‘that Christmas Eve is not primarily a dramatic 
poem, as many have claimed, but that it is the 
deliberate expression of Browning’s own religious 
convictions.’’ With this I agree, if sufficient em- 
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phasis is laid on the word primarily, and it is 
borne in mind that the poem does contain dra- 
matic elements. This, I take it, Professor Phelps 
will not dispute. Christmas Eve is not a direct 
expression of personal emotion in the same sense 
as One Word More, addressed ‘‘to E. B. B.,”’ 
in which the poet says :— 

Let me speak this once in my true person (1. 137). 

—Once, and only once, and for one only. (1. 60). 


It does not, like La Saisiaz, deal with real per- 
sons and events, and recount the thoughts and 
emotions evoked by a personal experience gone 
through by Browning himself. Apart from the 
supernatural machinery of Christmas Eve, this is 
made clear by the fact that Browning was not in 
England in 1849, and his home was never in 
Manchester (1. 251). Moreover, Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day, published under this joint title, 
must be taken together, and it is evident that the 
“*T” of the first poem is not the same person as 
the ‘“‘I’’ of the second. aster Day 372-5 :— 


On such a night three years ago 

It chanced that I had cause to cross 
The common where the chapel was, 
Our friend spoke of, the other day. 


Browning still wears the dramatic mask, and at 
times, I think, he makes use of the resources the 
dramatic mask affords, although, in the main, he 
expresses his own religious convictions. I do not 
agree with Miss Naish that Christmas Eve is ‘‘es- 
sentially dramatic’’ in character. It appears to 
me to be superficially dramatic—in form—but 
essentially subjective—in content. Two years 
ago, I wrote that in Christmas Eve Browning 
‘*tries to be subjective and does not wholly suc- 
ceed, so that it is often difficult to say whether he 
is speaking dramatically or in his own person ’’; 
and I do not feel able to carry the matter much 
further now. Substantially, I am sure, Professor 
Phelps is right on this point, but I do not think 
that we are justified in assuming that every ex- 
pression of opinion on religious questions in the 
poem is to be taken as Browning’s own view, or 
that he would have expressed his views in just 
that way if he had been actually speaking in his 
own person. Some deduction must be made for 


the dramatic setting—how much, it is impossible to 
say exactly, but not, I should think, a great deal. 
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On one other point raised by Professor Phelps 
I may be permitted a word of explanation. I 
agree with him that Browning’s reply to Miss 
Barrett is quite definite, as far as it goes; my 
point was that it goes no further than concur- 
rence with what Miss Barrett has already said. 
I agree that Browning is not ‘‘dodging’’: his 
answer bears the unmistakable accent of sincer- 
ity; but it is noteworthy that on the two occa- 
sions on which the religious issue was raised in 
the correspondence, it was raised by Miss Barrett, 
and Browning, while he gives satisfactory assur- 
ances, does not carry the discussion any further. 
If this fact stood alone, it would not amount to 
much, but taken in conjunction with the pro- 
nounced difference in tone between the poems 
written before Browning’s marriage and those 
composed during his married life at Florence, it 
is, I think, significant. If Professor Phelps is 
right in his view of the paramount importance of 
the letter of August 15th in relation to Christmas 
Eve, this emphasizes Miss Barrett’s influence : it 
was direct and immediate, instead of, as I have 
supposed, subtle and extending over the years 
which elapsed between Browning’s avowal of his 
long-cherished poetic project in January, 1845, 
and his accomplishment of it in 1849-50. 


JoHn W. CUNLIFFE. 
The University of Wisconsin. 


DOPPELDRUCKE VON SCHILLERS 
JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. 


II. Dre Erste BucHAvusGABE. 


Fiir die erste Buchausgabe, welche das Datum 
1802 tragt, wurde unter Weglassung des Kalen- 
dariums und der Genealogie nur der Titel neu 
gedruckt. Der Text stimmt seiten- und zeilen- 
gleich mit dem des Kalenders iiberein, und zwar 
kommen auch hier die Doppeldrucke a und 6 in 
Betracht, deren Text von dem stehengebliebenen 
Satze von AB abgezogen wurde. Simtliche Druck- 
fehler, schadhafte Lettern u. dg]. der Drucke UB 
treten in a resp. 6 wieder zum Vorschein. Mein 
Exemplar yon a, sowie auch das von Vollmer 
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benutzte, trigt den Druckvermerk Frankfurt und 
Leipzig. 1802. (anstatt Berlin. Bei Johann Fried- 
rich Unger. 1802.). Trémel kennt diesen Druck 
nicht, wihrend Goedeke (V, 223, 9) denselben 
als Nachdruck bezeichnet.' Dass hier trotz des 
fingierten Druckortes der Originaldruck vorliegt, 
beweisen die von Vollmer angefiihrten Lesarten, 
soz, B, zu Z. 372, 4121, 4126 u. 4137. Uber- 
einstimmend mit % findet sich auch in a die falsche 
Seitenzahl 119 anstatt 219. Da der betreffende 
Bogen von $b, welcher von demselben Satze ab- 
gezogen ist, die richtige Seitenzahl hat, so folgt, 
dass a friiher als Bb gedruckt ist. Dagegen gibt 
es Exemplare mit der Ungerschen Firma, welche 
nicht von dem Satz von Y%a abgezogen sind, ob- 
schon sie in dusserer Einrichtung genau mit a 
iibereinstimmen. Ich habe dieselben daher als 
a‘ und a’ bezeichnet. 

Wiahrend die zur Herstellung von a’ benutzten 
Typen denen von %a sehr ahnlich sind, se ergibt 
doch selbst eine oberflichliche Vergleichung, z. 
B. des Anfangs des Prologs, dass der Satz ganz 
und gar neu ist. Dies wird auch durch die spiater 
zu besprechenden Varianten bestiitigt. Was Pa- 
pier anbelangt, so besteht a’ bis einschl. S. 216 
(Bogen I) aus demselben EBARTschen Papier, 
wihrend 8. 217-260 (Bogen KL) auf anderem 
bliulichen Papier gedruckt sind. Das Format 
von a’ (und auch a’) ist Duodez, indem jeder 
Bogen die Bogenweiser X,, X,, X,, X,, X, auf- 
weist, wiihrend sich die Naht zwischen dem 6. u. 
7. Blatt findet. Dagegen wurde bei %aBb der 
Satz dergestalt in die Form gebracht, dass beim 
Binden jeder Bogen in zwei Hefte zerfiel, von je 
8u. 4 Bll. Auch finden sich hier nur die Bogen- 
weiser X,, X,,. 

Der Druck a’ unterscheidet sich in mehreren 


Punkten von a’. Erstens ist das Papier gerippt, 


1 Ganz iihnlich liegt die Sache bei der ersten, gleichfalls 
Ungerschen, Ausgabe von Goethes Wilhelm Meister. Der 
erste Band meines Exemplares triigt die Firma Berlin. 
Bey Johann Friedrich Unger. 1795; dagegen steht auf 
dem Titel von Bd. 2-4 einfach Frankfurt und Leipzig. 
1795(6), ohne Ungers Firma. Trotzdem liegt in allen 
vier Biinden der Originaldruck (N*) vor, und nicht etwa, 
wie man vermuten michte, ein Doppeldruck (N? N°). 
In beiden Fiillen hat also Unger nur ein neues Titelblatt 
drucken lassen. Was dabei sein Zweck war, braucht uns 
hier nicht weiter aufzuhalten : man vergleiche iibrigens 
Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft Bd. x1, 8. 104-5. 
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aber anscheinlich ohne Filigrane. Auch wurden 
andere Typen benutzt, was sich erstens an den 
grésseren Blattzahlen, und dann an der grésseren 
Kursivschrift leicht nachweisen lisst. Der auf- 
fallendste Unterschied besteht jedoch darin, dass 
in a’ das lange ‘f’ durchweg durch das runde ‘s’ 
ersetzt worden ist, ausgenommen in der Verbin- 
dung ‘fs.’ Hierdurch ist der Druck a? von allen 
anderen Doppeldrucken mit 260 Seiten zu unter- 
scheiden, da sonst nur der Druck € (240 Seiten) 
dies Merkmal aufweist. 

Das Verhiltnis der Drucke a‘ und a? zu einan- 
der und zu den spiiteren Drucken kann durch 
eine Anzahl charakteristischer Lesarten genau 
bestimmt werden : 


Auf. 8. 66 (1238) lesen 2aBb : 

Nicht Hoffnung war zu siegen noch zu fliehn, 
wahrend und anstatt noch haben. 

Auf der folgenden Seite (1245) lesen UaBb : 
mit behelmtem Haupi, dagegen a'a°C§: mit 
behelmten Haupt. 

Auf 8. 152 lautet V. 2877 in WaBSb : 

Und jeden ach?’ ich solehes Preises werth. 
Hier setzen solchen Preises. 
Ahbnlich die Stellen 8. 175 (3304) wie = 
weil ; 
8. 212 (3997) erzeigt UnBb = erzeugt a'a’CF. 

Der schlagendste Beweis findet sich jedoch auf 
S. 227 (4284) wo simtliche andere Ausgaben 
lesen : 


in den Schools 
Der hei? gen Kirche reuend widerkehren ? 


Hier fehlt in den Drucken a'a*€% das Wort 
reuend. 

Auf 8. 213 (4026) ferner, wo die anderen 
Ausgaben gerichtet lesen, haben a'a’€% iiberein- 
stimmend geheftet. Diese Stelle ist von Vollmer 
nicht vermerkt. 

An all den genannten Stellen haben a'a’€% den 
Text verschlimmbessert : in einzelnen Fallen je- 
doch hat Vollmer die Lesart von a'a’C$ aufge- 
nommen, so z.B. S. 55 (1018): einen, wo AaBb 
einem lesen. Aus den angefiihrten Beispielen 
erhellt zur Geniige dass a’a’°€§ als einheitliche 
Textgruppe zu betrachten sind. Das nihere Ver- 
haltnis derselben zu einander kann durch andere 
Stellen dargetan werden. Der Druck $, mit dem 
Datum 1804, ist natiirlich das jiingste Mitglied 


| | 
| 
| 
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der Gruppe. Ebenso kann der Druck ©, mit 240 
Seiten, nicht als Vorlage fiir a'a’ gedient haben, 
da letztere, mit 260 Seiten, seiten- und zeilen- 
gleich mit 2a tibereinstimmen. Folglich ist € 
ein Abdruck von a’ oder a’, und zwar von a’, wie 
aus folgenden Belegen erhellt : 

S. 10 (114) ist das Wort O rt in a’ gesperrt ; 
8. 15 (204) haben a’€ auf den Markt, wo die 
anderen Drucke auf dem Markt lesen; 8S. 84 
(1572) haben a’€ den Druckfehler La Tournell, 
anstatt La Tournelle ; auf S. 50 (915) findet sich 
in beiden der Druckfehler Kloster anstatt Gloster, 
und auf S. 205 (3850) erwahrt anstatt erwehrt. 
Auf 8. 260 (4938) haben a*€ Man, anstatt man. 

Da nun ferner a’ an all diesen Stellen die ur- 
spriinglichen Lesarten von 2a bewahrt hat, so 
folgt, dass a’ ein Abdruck von %a ist, wihrend 
a' als Vorlage fiir a? diente. Ubrigens bewahrt 
a’ treuer die Schreibweise des Originals als a’, 
so z. B. in dem Worte jezt. An mehr als 50 
Stellen wird dies Wort in aa’ so geschrieben, 
wahrend a’€ regelmiissig jetzt schreiben. Dabei 
liegt schon die Vermutung nahe, dass a’ niher 
verwandt sind, welches durch weitere Belege be- 
statigt wird : 

S. 46 (834) fehlt in a'} die Interpunktion nach 
dem Worte Schwert; 8S. 208 schreiben zwei- 
mal (3930, 3932) Klaude, wihrend a’€ richtig 
Claude haben ; 8. 102 (1928) haben a'} heutg’ en, 
wahrend alle anderen heut’gen lesen; S. 119 
(2222) setzen a’ hinter Schlacht einen Punkt, 
der nicht dahin gehért ; S. 249 (4724) lesen a'} 
mit dem Gendarmen, wo alle anderen den haben. 
Auf 8. 159 schliesslich, (2852) wo Uaa’SbCDEH 
Angesicht lesen, haben a’ Angesichte : 

Hier in dem Angesichte meines Konigs. 

Diese Lesart hat Vollmer als die bessere aner- 
kannt : ,,die Andernng von § ist unbedingt zur 
Herstellung des Verses nothwendig.’’ Eigentiim- 
lich ist dabei nur, dass a? diese Lesart seiner Vor- 
lage nicht aufgenommen hat. Eine ahnliche Stelle 


auf §. 162 (3081), wo Yaa’BbC arbeitvolles lesen, 
wahrend nur a’ arbeitsvolles haben. Da nun 


a’€ sicher von a' abstammen, so wire zu erwarten 
dass auch hier die Lesarten von a’ ebenfalls in a’€ 
auftreten wiirden, besonders da auch diese Drucke 
an anderer Stelle (2170) das ‘s’ in Himmelswagen 
einfiigen, wihrend alle anderen Drucke Himmel- 
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wagen haben. Vielleicht gibt es einen anderen, 
bisher unbemerkten Doppeldruck, durch den die 
Vermittelung zwischen a’ und a’ hergestellt wiirde. 

Ubrigens stimmen a’ nicht nur Wort fiir Wort 
liberein, sondern sie sind von demselben Satze ab- 
gezogen, wobei nur auf dem Titel von § die 
Jahreszahl geiindert wurde. Man vergleiche z. 
B. auf S. 99 den Bogenweiser § anstatt ©’; 8. 
107 (2032) das Wort alle, dessen zweites ‘1’ 
etwa 1 mm. zu tief steht; vier Zeilen weiter, 
(2036) steht das Komma unter der Zeile ; auf 8. 
218 schliesslich, in dem Worte Zeichen (4113) 
gehért das ‘Z’ einer falschen Schriftart an. Es 
unterliegt also keinem Zweifel, dass fiir die Aus- 
gabe von 1804 der stehengebliebene Satz von a’ 
benutzt wurde. 

Ferner gibt es noch drei weitere Drucke aus 
dem Jahre 1802, méglicherweise auch noch mehr. 
Da diese Drucke aus Zufall dieselbe Seitenzahl 
(216) aufweisen, so fiihrt Goedeke nur einen 
Druck mit dieser Seitenzahl an, obschon dieselben 
sonst gar nicht verwandt sind. Zwei derselben 
(DE) wurden von Vollmer verglichen, wihrend 
der dritte (%) bisher noch nicht bemerkt worden 
ist. Die Drucke DX sind in Fraktur, € dagegen 
in Antiqua. Nur ® trigt Ungers Firma, wo- 
bei wohl anzunehmen ist, dass die beiden andern 
unberechtigte Nachdrucke sind, da zugleich die 
Kupfer neugestochen sind. Alle drei Drucke 
stammen unmittelbar von Ya ab, und nicht etwa 
einer von dem andern, wie man wegen der tiberein- 
stimmenden Seitenzahl annehmen méchte. 

Der Stammbaum der zu Schillers Lebzeiten er- 
schienenen Drucke lisst sich also folgendermassen 
darstellen : 


Zum Schluss sei noch auf das Titelkupfer hinge- 
wiesen, welches einen Minervakopf darstellt. Die 
Drucke Yaa'a’*BCF haben genau dasselbe Kup- 
fer, mit der mehr oder weniger deutlichen In- 
schrift Fr. Bolt. se. 1801. Fir die Drucke bD 
musste die Platte aufgefrischt werden, was z. B. 


d 
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daran erkenntlich ist, dass dabei der vordere Rand 
des Visiers eckig wurde, anstatt abgerundet. Fiir 
den Druck © wurde dann das in 6D befindliche 
Kupfer nachgestochen (7. V. Poll seulp : 1802). 
Fiir ¥ wurde das Kupfer wiederum neugestochen, 
und zwar von J. G. Mansfeld, der wieder die ur- 
spriingliche, in Yaa'a*BCF vorliegende Form als 
Vorlage benutzte. 

Nachstehend sind simtliche bis jetzt bekannt 
gewordene Drucke verzeichnet : 


& KALENDER/ AUF DAS JAHR 1802. / 
DIE / JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. / 
EINE ROMANTISCHE TRAGODIE / 
VON / SCHILLER. / (Kalenderstem- 
pel) / BERLIN. / BEI JOHANN 
FRIEDRICH UNGER. / (Titelkupfer, 
Titel, 14 Bll. Kalender, 260 SS., 37 BIl. 
Genealogie, 1 Bl. Verlagsanzeigen) 12°. 
Geripptes Papier mit dem Namen I. G. 
EBART. S&S. 12, Z. 2: Stuhle. In einem 
zweiten, aus Goedekes Besitz stammenden 
Exemplare stimmt Bogen D mit dem fol- 
genden Drucke iiberein, was auch sofort 
an dem Papier zu erkennen ist. 

® Ausserlich mit iibereinstimmend, nur dass 
hier das letzte Blatt mit Verlagsanzeigen 
nicht vorhanden ist. Velindruckpapier, 
ohne Namen. S. 12, Z. 2: Throne. 

a DIE / JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. / 
EINE ROMANTISCHE TRAGODIE / 
VON / SCHILLER. / Mit einem Kupfer / 
FRANKFURT UND LEIPZIG. / 1802. / 
(Titelkupfer, 260 SS.) 12°. Geripptes 
(billigeres) Papier mit einer Art Siegel 
als Wasserzeichen. S. 12, Z. 2: Stuhle; S. 
212, Z. 12: Ls (anstatt Es); tibereinstim- 
mend mit % die falsche Seitenzahl 119 an- 
statt 219. Méglicherweise gibt es auch 
Exemplare die auf dem Titel die Ungersche 
Firma tragen. 

a’ DIE / JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. / 
EINE ROMANTISCHE TRAGODIE / 
VON / SCHILLER. / Mit einem Kupfer. / 
BERLIN. / BEI JOHANN FRIEDRICH 
UNGER. / 1802. (Titelkupfer, 260 SS., 
2 weisse Bll.) 12°. Geripptes Papier, 
Bogen A—I mit dem Namen I. G. 
EBART, Bogen KL mit den Buchstaben 
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I. C. R. als Wasserzeichen. S. 12, Z. 2: 
Stuhle ; S. 249, Z. 7: mit dem Gendarmen. 

a’ Titel wie a’. (Titelkupfer, 260 SS.) 12°. 
Geripptes Papier, mit drei Buchstaben, die 
beim Einbinden teilweise weggeschnitten 
worden sind. S§. 12, Z. 2: Stuhle; S. 50, 

-Z. 20: Kloster ; S. 84, Z. 7: La Tournell. 

6 Titel wie (Titelkupfer, 260 SS.) 12°. 
Velindruckpapier, ohne Namen. S. 12, Z. 
2: Throne. In einem zweiten Ex. zeigt 
das Papier den Namen DR LAAN 
ROGGE, ausgenommen die Bogen GH, 
welche den Namen I. G. EBART auf- 
weisen, wie auch deren Satz mit dem 
Drucke a’ iibereinstimmt. 

© Titel wie a'a’b. (Titelkupfer, 240 SS.) kl. 
8°, doch ist die Blattgrésse annihernd wie 
bei den vorhergehenden Drucken. Geripptes 
Papier, anscheinend ohne Namen. S. 11, 
Z. 12: Stuhle; S. 47, Z. 8: Kloster; S. 
77, Z. 13: La Tournell. 

D Die / Jungfrau von Orleans. / Cine romantifde 
Tragddie/ von / Schiller. / Mit einem Kupfer. / 
Berlin, / bei Johann Friedrid) Unger. / 1802. / 
(Ladenpreis gwilf Grofden.) / (Titelkupfer, 
216 SS.) 12°. Geripptes Papier, mit einer 
Art Siegel als Wasserzeichen. S. 10, Z. 25: 
Stuble ; S. 200, Z. 22 : ich laffe ; 8. 210, Z. 
4: mir den Gendarmen. Ein zweites Exem- 
plar (') unterscheidet sich von D nur 
durch den neugedruckten Titel, auf dem die 
letzte Zeile (Qadenpreis zwilf Grofden) fehlt. 
Die zum Titel von D gebrauchte Zierleiste 
stimmt mit aa'a’bCF itiberein, wihrend die 
des Druckes D' neu ist. Sonst stimmen D 
und ' genau iiberein, da der Text von dem- 
selben Satze abgezogen ist. Das Papier ist 
mit demjenigen von a% identisch. 

Die / JUNGFRAU / VON / ORLEANS. / 
Eine romantifche Tragédie / von / SCHIL- 
LER. / Berlin, 1802. (Titelkupfer, ge- 
stochener Titel, 2168S.) kl. 8°. Geripptes 
Papier, anscheinend ohne Namen oder Zei- 
chen. S. 132, Z. 2: als Weib; S. 145, Z. 
7: in meinem Busen. 

@ Titel wie a'a’b, abgesehen von dem Datum: 
1804. (Titelkupfer, 260 SS.) 12°. Von dem 
stehengebliebenen Satze von a’ abgezogen. 
Geripptes Papier, wie in aD, mit einer Art 
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Siegel als Wasserzeichen. S. 12, Z. 2: 
Stuhle ; 8. 249, Z. 7: mit dem Gendarmen. 

X Die / Jungfrau von Orleans, / Cine romantifde 
Tragddie / von / Friedric) Schiller. / Berlin, 
1802, (Titelkupfer, Titel (beide auf stirke- 
rem Papier, und bilden ein einziges Doppel- 
blatt), 216 SS.) kl. 8°. Geripptes Papier, 
anscheinend ohne Namen. §.10, Z. 15: 
Stuble; S. 14, Z. 20: Raden davon trug; 
8. 37, Z. 19: deiner Freunde. 


NACHTRAGE UND BERICHTIGUNGEN 
ZU VOLLMERS VARIANTEN- 
VERZEICHNIS.’ 


PERSONEN : 


8: Du Chatel X—9 : Erzbifchof X—13 : Lio- 
nel, D — englifche X — 14: Faftolf,  — Mont- 
gomery, X—16: und] fehlt X—19: Are, 
C§xX — 26 : Bertrand, 

PROLOG : 

2: Heiligenbild X—16 : Enkel] Engel X—19 : 
Pair ; a’°€—29 : Schafer) D—33 : Eh’ band C— 
34: zweyten X (ihnlich hat diese Ausg. in der Regel 
zwey, drey, fey, u. dgl., was zukiinftig nicht mehr 
vermerkt wird )—36 : Luison : zwei D 
—55 : drei D—57 : Geht machet X—92 : noch zu 
aa’ SFX — 99: edlem Ort (ge- 
sperrt) a’? — 133 : Raimond o’€ (vgl. die Anm. 
Vollmers)—135 : segenreiche X—142 : K6n’ge 
—144: ihren o’?©—147 : Erzbischéffe X—169 : 
alles, was sie schafft, ¥—172 : Gliick.—a'a’CF— 
177 : der Gedankenstrich ist in a’§ nicht ausge- 
fallen—196 : an.] an, a'a’*©F—204: dem] den 
: tritt] trift X—213 : Geringes X—220: 
mir, a°€ —233 : dies a’*€ —248 : schon] fehlt X— 
2538 : geschehen X—262 : belagert, a'a°C©F—278 : 
erbrauft X—281 : Liitt’ cher X —286: Meereswas- 
ser X —306: Fiirchterliche a’°€ — 326 : auf) 2%a— 
331: reifsend : halten, Sb—375: 
scheitern, X—381 : Roggen X—388 : Wunder.— 
a'a*CF—418 : Bertrand. —420 : Oflenbarung— 
CF} —439 : aufsen : Grofsen (ohne 
Interp.) a*€—459: Boden den a'a'CF—502 : 
letztes — 511 : Eifen. a'a’G. 


2Es wurden nur die oben verzeichneten Drucke be- 
riicksichtigt. Die Stellen sind nach Vollmers Ausgabe 


angegeben. 
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Erster AvFzUG : 


542 : auch. —554 : Ein (nicht gesperrt) X— 
561 : diesmal a’*€—563 : holen D¥—568, Note : 
der Gute, X—613: So lange a’€—Schwert 
Schwert, a’€—647: Herrschaft (mit rundem 
‘s’) a’ §—654: ich (nicht gesperrt) X—694 : 
hatt 6b—695: drin a’€—713 : lebte, —723 : 
betoffen X—743:jezt. . . jetzt jetzt... 
jetzt a’CX (vgl. Vollmers Anm.)—762 : umher- 
fchauend : Ja, X—Rafende, X— 
808 : Komm lafz X—821: ausdauern 
824: Weissagung a’€—829 : im] in X—Feindes 
Lager a'a’°C¥—834: Feinde] Freunde —Schwert 
(ohne Interp.) a’§—854 : hab X—856 : mehr, X 
—870: drauf, X—899: Nachdem X—904: en- 
gellind’ {che ¥—915 : Glofter] Klofter a°€—922: 
hinanftieg X—943 : fchliefzt inm a’°€—947 : Nach 
X—1018 : einen a'a*C§X—1027 : Konig. 
1031 : Gliick (ohne Interp.) : 
Gut und Blut (gesperrt) X—1070 : anders 
(ohne Interp.) Uaa'a’*CDEF, anders ; X—1095: 
dafz] das a'a’*§}—1105 : zu Sorel X—1107 : die 
Rathsherren X—1110: geht, X—1191: ift’s! 
des Wortes (gesperrt) X— 
1211: edlen noch] und 
1241: mit einander a'a*CDFX—1245 : behelmten 
war’s a'a°C§—1273 : gerechnet, 
CX—1316 : Gott (gesperrt) X—1318 : fz- 
eren (Gesperrt) ¥—1319 Anwesenden (mit 
rundem ‘s’) Yaae — 13824: Gott (gesperrt) 
X—1336: Gott (gesperrt) X—1338: drey 
Gebete (gesperrt) X¥—1339: ich fie dir X-- 
1353 : Bitte : ¥—1361 : der Konig X—1364 : So 
viel a*€--1406: Rheims. a'a’SbCCF—1415: 
Gottlichen : des Weibespflicht — 
1431: Kénigin D¥—1446.: Siind’ ger a°C—1475: 
Waffengetése : thue, X—1507 : Him- 
melskéniginn a*€—1512 : fo, X—1517: knieet X 
—1536 : Nichtswiirdiger a*°€—1542 : engelland- 
fehen DXE—1546: jammert! a°€—1572 : La Tour- 
nell — 1599: geh, ¥—fort. X—1603: Sie &. 


ZWEITER AUFZUG : 


1635: dies a'a°CDF—1642 : Lager {chreiend 
X¥—1646: nicht A : tragen? 
— 1681 zuriick? X— 1683: Azinkourt — 
1711: der Britten X—1719: Konigin X — 
1739: fieng X—1740: Talbot.) a*€ — 1745: 
noch, X-—ihn, —1746 : euch, ¥— Name. 
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—1758: Wie, ¥ —1770: Dauphin, — 1782: 
K6nigin X — 1976 : verloren, X — 1800 : Schutz, 
1814: Gutes (ohne Interp.) DEF 
— 1847: Sitten. ¥—1862: Gutes a'a’CFX 
—haffe, ¥ — 1863: Sohn, — 1868: Snhn 
a* — 1880 : Recht, X — 1881 : Erde, ¥—1894: 
K6énigin ¥—1905: Bés (gesperrt) X — 
Gut (gesperrt) X— 1906: haffen, X —1908 : 
zeigen.) a? — 1914: Frankenknaben, S6CX — 
1928 : heutg’en a’§—1933 : hlinder a?—1958 : 
fei’s ! X—1970 eineu X%a—1975 : Johanna. a’°CX 
—1978 : Jezt Aaa’ F—1983 : Alle. a’°—2009 : ift, 
X—2011: K rone (gesperrt) X—2023 : ZWEI- 
TFR %a — 2032 : Banden $b — alle] das zweite 
‘1’ heruntergesunken a' —2036: fort,] das 
Komma unter der Zeile a'§}—2039 : Niichterne X 
—2054: dies a'a’CF—2058 : Sifhet a°CDE— 
2074: Ferne) %a—2083 : a?—2102 : Silber- 
ftrom. a'a°CF—2108 : fiinfzig EX—2131 : Geletz, 
X—2138 : Zwei a°€—2150 : und X—2151 : diefes 
Land X—2169 : Gottes (gesperrt) ¥—2170: 
Himmelswagen a°€—2198 : seyn. a’—2199: HOll’ 
@©—2222: Schlacht. a'§, Schlacht, X—2259: 
euch X—2286 : Nachdem a'a*€F—2301 : du, X 
—2307 : Streichen, X—2350: anders, als von 
oben, X¥ — 2356: bedarf, X —2361: Burgund. 
v’CX—2363 : Gott (gesperrt) X—2368: Gott 
(gesperrt) 

DritTER AUF2UG : 

2387 : Schiksalswechsel a? — 2405: Geriihrt, 
¥ — 2409: Schwur’ ¥ — 2450: Sire (nicht 
gesperrt) DX—2513 : Preis a'a°CDF—-2538 : Er- 
ledigen (ohne Interp.) a'§—-2550 : Rittter — 
Burgund, X-—2556 : Sorel, X—2559 : Arras, X— 
2563 : Markt, X-—2567 : Himmelsftrichen CX— 
2578 : Die (nicht gesperrt) X—2589 ; Sorel) a’, 
Sorel). a’—2593 : Ernft X—2599 : Er X—2603 : 
Burgund. a’—2607: Ihre X—fassend.) 
2615 : zu, X—Fiir. | sten a’—2638 : zeigend) a'§ 
—2644 : Erzbicshoff. a’°—2660: Gott heit (ge- 
sperrt) X-—- 2679: A’nsa?— 2694: Befriedigt, 
X — 2697 im fegenvollen X — 2698: im blut- 
rothdiifterm X—2709 : nahen X—darf !X—2717: 
Ha ich X—2719: verzeihen X—2754 : Johanna) 
a’—2761:Sprich, X—2763: menfchlich, —2795: 
zwei a'§}—2832: Namen X—2836: dem | felben a 
—2847: edlen a'€$}—2848 : vor). a’—2852 : An- 
gefichte a’}X—2870: anerbiete X—2872; du, X— 
treffliche a’°€--2877 : folchen Wsa 
X—2919: gebieten a°CX—2925: benetzt X—2935: 
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in Einem Ex. von 9 ist der Gedankenstrich aus- 
gefallen—2954 : Taufende X—2959 : Gott (ge- 
sperrt) X—2964: Nichts X—2980: auf, X— 
3019 : wird in X—3029 : eingeklammert in X— 
3035 : Natur, 8b6—3042 : dahingefchmettert X— 
3070 : Welt. —X—3081 arbeitsvolles a'—3091 : 
ab.) Hilfe X—3184 einge- 
klammert X—3239: der a’°€—3247: Johanna 
(ohne Interp.) a’§—3277: in] In X—3304: 
wie ] weil a'a°C§—3313 : Sie X—3379 : entge- 
gen.—X. 

VIERTER AUFZUG : 


:409: Namens X — 3412: dies a°€—3429 : 
weiche, X—3457 : fieng X—an, X—3462: wie- 
derholen X—3479 : Mache X—3497 : Sorel. X— 
3498 : zu, und X—3506 : Got t (gesperrt) X— 
3511 : Krénungszug] Konigszug X—3536 : Weib, 
X—3545 : im heiligen X—3561 : Volk (ohne In- 
terp.) ¥—3593: Mauern a'a*©F—3609 : Pest- er- 
fiillten a°€—3652 : Himmelskéniginn a’—3655: 
Johanna (ohne Interp. ) : Namen 
—3693: Krénungsmarfch) a, Krénungsmarfch. ) 
$b—3699: eingeklammert ¥—3705: Aufzug] An- 
fang X—3725 : itzt a°CDEX—3750, 7 ; Kruzifix 
*X—3757: herging] fehlt X—3780: Kirche (ohne 
Interp.) X—3784 : Vielleicht dafz X—3786 : ge- 
fehn X—3809: Thibaut, kommt fchwarz X— 
3810 : Raimond (ohne Interp.) X—8821: du, X 
—3832 : Gott (gesperrt) ¥—3842: Gericht 
(gesperrt) X—das] dafs a*°€—3850: Er X—3853: 
Johanna. a’ (bei den andern Drucken fehlt In- 
terp. )—3854 : erwihrt a’°©—3886 : Namen X— 
3911: worden? X—3930: Klaude Aaa' BLDEFX, 
Claude a’€—bleiben Y%a— ftehen (ohne Interp. ) 
Bb—3932 : Betrand Sb—Klaude Aaa' BLDEFX, 
Claude a’® — 3948: Rheims! a'a’CF— 3952 : 
Rkeims a’—3982: erfchallen) S6—3987 ; Sie- 
bente (ohne Interp. ) a'--—3988 : erho | benem a’ 
—3992: Dnrch’s $b—3993: benetzt X—3995: 
allen die 3997: erzeugt 
Es] Ls %a—4002: Gott (gesperrt) X—4004 : 
Weilfe X—4006: Zur X—4012: der ganze Vers 
fehlt X--4026 : Ein X—gerichtet] geheftet a'n’CF 
—4039 : das? X—4043 : Gottesmacht X—4054 : 
fehen X—4059 : Allgemeine X—4063 : Namen X 
—-4070 : unfterblich ©X—4092: Er X—4094: 
Siegesblick X—4095 : niederblitzt a*€X—4115 : 
Konig, fliehet X—4116 : Johanna). a? (von hier 
an in der Regel dieselbe Interpunktion)—4117 : 
Namen —4137 : Er X—4144: fchiitzt 


| 
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4145 : Ehre (ohne Interp.) a’a’°€§—4147 : Er 
geht X—4148 : Raimond] Thibaut X. 


Foinrrer 


4176: kommt’s X—4222 : Bleibt, X—Bis das 
X¥—4228 : ab, X—4240: Annet ? X—4241 : K6h- 
lerbub (ohne Interp.) : Hat X— 
4248: Bekreuzen ¥—4253: felber, X—4272: 
pflegen, X—4284 : reuend] fehlt a'a°CF—4358 : 
bewulzt ? X—4391: Sie X—hervor, X—zuriick, X 
—-4392 : feh’ : Schnell X—4407 : 
Zur ¥-—4423 : ins ¥—4426 : nnd X —4429: em- 
nicht, X—4454: Thut, X 
—4462 : Sie ¥—4464 : eingeklammert X—4467 : 
euren a'a°C3—4468 : eurem a'a’°CH—4518 : tritt 
auf Aaa'a’BEODEF, trit auf X—4521: fordert 
a'a’?C$—4571: ins a'a*CF—4585 : Zinnen. a'a’CF 
—4590 : Wuth a’°€—4622 : Geifseln —4624 : 
Namen —4665 : Wiitende X—4680 : Wiitenden 
X—4690 : ihr, ¥—4702 : ich (ohne Interp.) a’°€ 
—4718 : nieder, a'a°CEFX—4722 : an einander 
a*€—4724: dem Gendarmen a’%§—4780: Ver- 
wundeter X — 4880 : eingeklammert X—4938 : 


Man 
W. KuRRELMEYER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


UNE NOUVELLE SOURCE D’ATALA. 


LES AVENTURES DU SreUR LE BEAU, AVOCAT 
EN PARLEMENT. 


Les travaux de M. Bédier sur le ‘‘ Voyage en 
Amérique ’’ ont suscité une foule de chercheurs ; 
grace 4 eux, il est averré, aujourd’ hui, que Cha- 
teaubriand, prenant son bien oi il le trouvait, a 
puisé 4 pleines mains chez presque tous les voy- 
ageurs qui de Charlevoix au marquis de Chastel- 
lux ont écrit sur le nouveau-monde. Jusqu’ici 
cependant on n’avait signalé que des emprunts 
de détails; M. Baldensperger vient de publier, 
dans la Revue de Philologie,’ un article od il 
montre que l’idée premiére de René a pu étre 
inspirée 4 Chateaubriand par un certain Loaisel 
de Tréogate qui dés 1776 faisait voyager son 
héros dans les solitudes de 1’ Amérique ; c’est un 
emprunt du méme genre que je voudrais signaler 
& propos d’ Atala. 


1 Revue de Philologie Frangaise, tome Xv, p. 229. 
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Chateaubriand affirme en maints endroits, et en 
particulier dans la préface de la premiére édition, 
qu’Atala fut écrite sous les ‘‘huttes des sauva- 
ges’’;* quand nous songeons que plus de huit ans 
s’ étaient écoulés entre son voyage et la publication 
de son ‘‘poéme,’’ nous ne pouvons nous empécher 
de penser qu’ Atala a da étre quelque peu modifiée 
entre ces deux dates ; en tout cas, il nous parait 
que Chateaubriand n’est pas tout 4 fait exact, 
quand il affirme qu’il ramena avec lui, d’ Améri- 
que, ‘‘deux sauvages d’une espéce inconnue, 
Chactas et Atala.’?* oubliait volontairement, 
en écrivant cette phrase, un de ses devanciers 
modeste et bien oublié, mais qui lui avait fourni 
latrame de son roman et une premiére esquisse 
de son héroine. 

C’est seulement dans les bibliographies spéciales 
que l’on trouve mentionné les ‘‘ Avantures du 
Sieur Le Beau, avocat en Parlement, ou voyage 
curieux et nouveau, parmi les sauvages de |’ Amé- 
rique Septentrionale’’ (Amsterdam 1738); ces 
deux volumes aux illustrations naives méritent 
cependant mieux qu’un tel oubli puisque Cha- 
teaubriand n’a pas dédaigné de s’en servir. Le 
Sieur de Beau a-t-il vraiment existé, ses aven- 
tures ne sont-elles qu’une compilation faite par 
quelque homme de lettres aux gages d’un libraire 
hollandais, il est assez difficile de rien affirmer. 
Nous ne connaissons Le Beau que par son livre, 
et je n’oserais me porter garant de |’authenti- 
cité de sa relation. Quoi-qu’il en soit, Chateau- 
briand l’avait lu, avant méme de s’embarquer 
pour |’ Amérique ; nous en avons la preuve dans 
Ja lettre bien connue ‘‘ écrite de chez les sauvages 
du Niagara.’’ L’emprunt est ici flagrant ; il suf- 
fit de citer les deux passages : 


CHATEAUBRIAND, 
Le Beau 11. 66. Voyage en Amérique, p. 294, 
Les méres_ indiennes Les Indiennes s’occu- 


quand elles reviennent des 
champs suspendent les ber- 
ceaux 4 quelque branche 
d’arbre, od Venfant est 
comme bercé et endormi 
par le vent pendant qu’el- 
les travaillent. 


? Mémoires @ Outre Tombe. 


paient de divers ouvrages, 
réunies ensemble au pied 
d’un gros hétre pourpre. 
Leurs plus petits enfants 
étaient suspendus dans des 
réseaux aux branches de 
Varbre, la brise des bois 
bercait ces couches aérien- 
nes d’un mouvement pres- 
que insensible. 


Jer vol. 
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Tout est de Le Beau, sauf la notation colorée 
du gros hétre pourpre ; plus loin dans la méme 
lettre c’est encore 4 Le Beau que Chateaubriand 
emprunte cette remarque ‘‘ que malgré la douceur 
des procédés d’éducation, les sauvages sont assez 
dociles, ce qui prouve que la maniére d’élever les 
enfants par la douceur est souvent plus efficace 
que les chatiments, et surtout que les chitiments 
outrés,’’ 

La conclusion s’impose : ou bien nous devons 
admettre que Chateaubriand inventa de toutes 
piéces cette lettre 4 M*. de Malesherbes, au mo- 
ment ot il publia le Voyage en Amérique, ce 
qui ne va pas sans quelque difficulté ; ou bien, et 
cette hypothése nous semble plus acceptable, nous 
admettrons que Chateaubriand avait lu Le Beau 
avant de s’embarquer, qu’il en avait noté des pas- 
sages et qu’il puisait librement dans ses notes 
quand il écrivait 4 ses amis: il nous reste a éta- 
blir qu’il y avait trouvé l’idée premiére d’ Atala. 

Le relation de Le Beau n’est pas dépourvue 
d’intérét et mériterait par elle-méme une étude a 
part, elle n’est point sans nous faire penser par 
endroits aux délicieux voyages de Regnard, ou 
aux Aventures du Chevalier Beauchéne ; c’est un 
de ces récits fantaisistes, mi relation de voyage et 
mi roman d’aventures comme on en a tant écrit 
au xvite siecle. Dés les premiéres pages de son 
livre, Le Beau nous raconte comment il fut con- 
duit 4 visiter les peuplades du Nouveau Monde ; 
son pére était né 4 Morlon, petit village du canton 
de Fribourg, venu jeune 4 Paris, il devint lieute- 
nant dans la garde Suisse. II eut trois enfants, 
René, Charles et Claude, c’est de ce dernier que 
nous nous occuperons. Aprés des études plus ou 
moins sérieuses, Claude recu avocat au Parle- 
ment, mena la joyeuse vie que devait mener en 
ce temps un jeune avocat sans causes dont la 
poche est assez bien garnie. Un jour vint, ov le 
lieutenant aux Suisses, fatigué de pourvoir aux 
dépenses de son fils, décida de l’envoyer chercher 
fortune au Canada, pensant qu’un voyage en pays 
lointain formerait le jeune homme. Le Beau fut 
embarqué par surprise sur l’ Eléphant, commandé 
par le comte de Vaudreuil, le fils du gouverneur 
de la Nouvelle-France ; il n’était point seul de 
son espéce & bord, il retrouva un camarade de 


5ZLe Beau, u. 68. Chateaubriand, Voyage, 296. 
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collége, puis un autre, que les exempts avaient 
saisi au saut du lit et qui n’avait pour tout véte- 
ment qu’une robe de chambre et des pantoufles 
bordées d’un galon d’argent ; en tout une dou- 
zaine de jeunes vauriens qui n’étaient point sans 
déshonorer quelque peu leurs familles. Quand 
ils arrivérent & Québec le gouverneur, M. de 
Beauharnais, leur fit un long discours pour les 
exhorter 4 la sagesse ; aprés quoi, on les mit en 
liberté. Deux prirent du service dans |’armée 
royale ; d’autres se firent maitres d’école, Le 
Beau, grace 4 la protection d’un Pére Récollet, fut 
nommé premier commis aux magasins du roi. I] 
ne tarda pas 4 s’ennuyer ; poussé par son humeur 
aventureuse, il se mit en relation avec deux In- 
diens qui lui procurérent un costume de coureur 
des bois, et sous leur conduite se lanca bientét a 
la découverte, 4 travers les foréts du Canada. 
Son intention était de gagner les possessions an- 
glaises et de s’embarquer pour |’Europe. Un tel 
voyage n’allait pas sans difficulté 4 cette époque. 
Le Beau en fit la triste expérience ; il faillit 
mourir de fatigue et de faim, fut fait prisonnier 
par une bande d’Iroquois, et ne se tira d’affaire 
que grice 4 ses lettres d’avocat que les sauvages 
prirent pour des papiers magiques. C’est 4 ce 
moment que nous trouvons chez Le Beau le pre- 
mier épisode dont Chateaubriand semble s’étre 
inspiré. Les Indiens aprés avoir exécuté devant 
lui quelques uns de leurs pas guerriers, demandé- 
rent 4 leur prisonnier de danser 4 son tour. Le 
Beau refusa d’abord, mais dut bientét céder ; 
‘*comme il était inutile de balancer davantage,’’ 
dit-il, ‘‘je me levai et afin d’imiter en quelque 
maniére leur anthourant, je me mis 4 chanter en 
moi-méme : ‘Nanon dormait sur la fougére’ et 
& danser sur cet air une contre-danse francaise 
qu’on nomme le Pistolet. . . . Sur le champ, An- 
toine se mit 4 faire un saut de joie en disant : 
‘ Allons, allons, l’Anon l’on fait’; il voulait 
dire Nanon dormait. Je commengai d’abord par 
lui faire bien dresser la téte, dresser un bras, en- 
suite l’autre, tenir le corps droit. Ce qui appré- 
tait assez & rire 4 ses camarades qui ne tardérent 
pas a se lever pour que je leur en fisse autant. II 
n’y eut méme pas jusqu’au vieillard qui ne voulft 
étre de la partie. Je prévis 4 ce coup tous mes 
disciples allaient me donner beaucoup d’ ouvrage, 
c’est pourquoi pour avoir plus tét fait, je les fis 
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ranger tous en rond et aprés leur avoir levé a tous 
les bras, je leur fis dire par Antoine qui me servait 
d’interpréte qu’ ils n’avaient qu’a m’imiter en tout 
ce que je ferais. Ainsi me voili done devenu 
maitre 4 danser chez les Iroquois.’’ * 

Il est difficile de ne point songer en lisant ce 
passage, au charmant épisode oi Chateaubriand 
nous raconte, comment, attiré par le crin-crin 
d’un violon, il se trouva en présence de M. Vio- 
let, ancien marmiton du général Rochambeau, en 
train de donner une legon de danse, ‘‘ a messieurs 
les sauvages et 4 mesdames les sauvagesses.’’ 
Plusieurs critiques, en particulier, M. Stathers,® 
ont mis en doute l’authenticité de cette anecdote ; 
ne serait-elle pas une simple réminiscence de Le 
Beau? 

Aprés bien des aventures, notre voyageur tou- 
jours conduit par ses deux Indiens, arrive 4 Nara- 
zouac, ot il rencontre un bon vieux Jésuite, le 
Pére Cyréne, qui vit depuis de longues années 
parmi les sauvages. II n’est point sans présenter 
quelques points communs avec le Pére Aubry ; 
comme lui il a été torturé par les Indiens, comme 
lui, il vit en plein désert avec son petit troupeau 
de fidéles. Sa cabane méme ressemble de facon 
curieuse a la grotte du pieux missionnaire d’ Atala: 
‘«Une peau d’ours étendue sur des écorces d’ar- 
bres et une bille de bois qui lui servait d’oreiller 
faisaient toute sa couche. Point de chaises, point 
de table, une seule écorce attachée de bout en bout 
4 travers sa cellule faisait son armoire ; son garde 
manger et sa bibliothéque qui consistait en quel- 
ques livres de piété ou de dévotion.’’ ° 

Il faudrait encore parler d’ Antoine le sage et 
robuste Indien qui discute comme un docteur en 
Sorbonne sur l’Ame et |’immortalité ; il faudrait 
citer dix ou vingt autres passages, que Chateau- 
briand avait certainement notés et dont il a fait 
son profit ; il nous faut négliger ces rapproche- 
ments de détails pour arriver aux amours de Le 
Beau et de sa jeune ‘‘ sauvagesse.”’ 

Trompé par son guide Le Beau tombe entre les 
mains d’ une petite troupe d’ Abénaquis que se sont 
réunis pour manger un Anglais. Ravis de ce sur- 
croit de provisions, les Indiens veulent d’abord 
tuer Le Beau et lui faire partager le méme sort ; 


‘Le Beau, 296, 301. 
5Stathers: Les sources de Chateaubriand (Thése), p. 75. 
®Le Beau, u, 33. 
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ils se bornent heureusement aprés des menaces 
terribles 4 lier leur prisonnier, et pendant qu’ils 
festoient, ils le confient 4 la garde d’une vieille 
femme et de sa fille. Cette derniére, Marie, 
touchée par la bonne mine du jeune homme 
s’approche de lui, et considére l’infortuné avec 
attendrissement. Le moment est bien choisi pour 
nous présenter |’ héroine ; ici encore il faut citer. 

‘* Cette jeune fille n’avait pas encore dix huit 
ans accomplis. Elle était d’une taille un peu au 
dessus de la médiocre et assez déliée, ce qui est 
assez extraordinaire aux sauvagesses. Elle avait 
tous les traits du visage mignons et assez réguliers, 
le teint fin, la peau blanche et une chevelure d’un 
noir de jais qui en relevait encore l’éclat. Ses yeux 
noirs, bien fendus, 4 fleur de téte, joints 4 une 
voix douce et languissante étaient capables de 
toucher le coeur le moins sensible 4 amour. En 
un mot, selon moi, elle était ce qu’on appelle une 
beauté parfaite. Quoique simplement vétue 4 sa 
maniére, une chemise d’homme bien blanche et 
une couverture d’écarlatine bordée d’un large 
galon d’or lui donnaiert encore un air tout a fait 
charmant. Elle avait appris 4 parler francais 
chez une habitante des environs de Montréal.’’ 

Une si aimable personne, avec ce costume si 
romantique et cette douce voix ne peut étre bien 
eruelle ; elle se laisse prendre aux compliments 
du galant prisonnier, qui méme dans cette situa- 
tion désespérée est loin d’ avoir un ceeur insensible. 
Tous deux pendant la nuit prennent la fuite et se 
réfugient dans une ile solitaire au milieu d’un lac; 
tout n’est que silence autour d’eux, le lieu et le 
moment sont favorables aux amoureux aveux ; 
écoutons Le Beau nous peindre lui-méme la scéne 
de la déclaration ; ‘‘Ce fut alors que je lui parlai 
& cour ouvert, dit-il, car je commengais, a I’ aimer 
tendrement, je lui fis en peu de mots un portrait 
de l’inhumanité de ses parents. Cette jeune fille 
ne savait que trop la vérité de ce que je lui disais ; 
elle ne répondait rien, mais que ne me disaient 
point ses beaux yeux languissants et tout baignés 
de larmes! Je les lui baisai pour la premiére fois 
et assis 4 céte d’elle je la tins serrée dans mes bras 
et ne la quittai point qu’elle ne m’etit expliqué le 
mystére qui l’attristait, ‘Hélas,’ me dit-elle, d’une 
voix entrecoupée de sanglots, ‘ faut-il done que je 
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t’aime et consente 4 la mort ; Oh, non, c’est trop 
souffrir ’’ 

Le sieur Le Beau, dans son ile déserte devait 
avoir quelque souvenir du chevalier des Grieux, 
. . . mais ne lui cherchons pas chicane. Ne nous 
semble-t-il pas entendre déjai dans ce passage la 
voix plaintive et harmonieuse d’Atala; cette 
sauvagesse, si peu sauvage dans son ajustement 
et dans ses sentiments, ne nous fait-elle pas invin- 
ciblement penser 4 la fille de Lopez? Le Beau et 
Marie dans leur ile, c’est déji Chactas et Atala 
errant dans la forét, croyant 4 tout moment en- 
tendre les pas de leurs persécuteurs, et le danger 
ajoute 4 leur amour. Nous n’avons point toute 
V’atmosphére poétique qui baigne |’ cuvre de Cha- 
teaubriand, Le Beau est souvent un écrivain mal- 
adroit ; il n’en est pas moins vrai, que pour la 
premiére fois, 4 ma connaissance, dans notre lit- 
térature, nous avons la transposition d’un amour 
raffiné dans une 4me 4 demi barbare ; Chateau- 
briand, qui avait une bonne mémoire, devait se 
souvenir en temps opportun de cette scéne que son 
devancier avait 4 peine esquissée. 

La suite de l’histoire de Le Beau est plus vrai- 
semblable et moins tragique que celle d’ Atala ; 
Yex-avocat au Parlement est bient6t repris par 
les parents de Marie. Sa vie court de sérieux 
dangers, mais une sorte de compromis s’établit, 
Le Beau épousera la jeune indienne et partagera 
le sort de la tribu. C’est a sa fiancée seule 
que notre héros doit la vie; c’est elle qui le 
soigne avec un dévouement touchant, le protége 
contre un frére ivrogne et colére, une sorte de 
Lescaut sauvage ;—c’est elle qui le soutient et le 
porte presque, quand il me peut plus marcher. 
Pourquoi faut-il qu’avec tant de dévouement elle 
soit jalouse, et sous des prétextes futiles mette en 
sang le visage de son fiancé ou méme |’assomme 
i moitié 4 coups de pagaie ; ces traits s’accordent 
assez mal avec la voix douce et languissante de 
notre héroine. Le Beau est fait une seconde fois 
prisonnier, par les Ouonnantouans qui vont |’en- 
voyer lui et toute sa nouvelle famille au poteau 
de torture ; il échappe, encore 4 la mort, sauvé 
cette fois par Henri, l’ex-fiancé de la belle In- 
dienne. On n’est pas plus chevaleresque que cet 
Abénaquis qui sauve son rival et sacrifie son amour 


®Le Beau, 11, 126-7. 
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en disant 4 Claude et & Marie ‘‘Soyez heureux 
ensemble puisque vous vous aimez !”’ 

Le Beau profite de son séjour chez les différentes 
tribus, pour étudier leurs coutumes et cérémonies ; 
il nous les a retracées en des chapitres qui 
rompent quelque peu le cours de son récit ; parmi 


‘les nombreux passages dont Chateaubriand s’est 


servi nous en choisirons deux ou trois. Les fa- 
meuses ‘‘tripes de roches’’ qui avaient excité 
Vindignation de Sainte-Beuve, se trouvent chez 
Le Beau ; un détail sur la sépulture des enfants 
a été repris par Chateaubriand ; le rapproche- 
ment des deux passages nous permet de prendre 
sur le vif le procédé de l’auteur d’ Atala : 


Le Beau, 11, 317. 


A Pégard des enfants dé- 
cédés peu aprés leur nais- 
sance, ils les enterrent sur 
le bord des routes et des 
sentiers afin que leur Ame 
quwils croient vagabonde 
puisse encore entrer dans 
le sein de quelque femme 
enceinte 4 son passage. 


Atala, p. 38. 


Nous passimes auprés du 
tombeau d’un enfant. On 
Vavait placé au bord du 
chemin suivant l’usage, 
afin que les jeunes femmes 
en allant a la fontaine puis- 
sent attirer dans leur sein 
de l’innocente créa- 
ture et la rendre a la pa- 


trie. 


La simple observation de Le Beau est devenue 
chez Chateaubriand un tableau poétique. Enfin 
toute la description du Festin des Ames, ou Féte 
des Morts, d’ Atala, se trouve déja chez Le Beau 
qui montre les Indiens parcourant des centaines 
de lieues pour aller chercher les restes de leurs 
ancétres et les réunir dans la ‘‘ grande case de la 
nation.”’ 

Malgré son amour pour Marie, malgré l’intérét 
qu’il prend a étudier ces coutumes étranges, Le 
Beau est quelque peu effrayé de sa sauvagesse et 
de ses vues matrimoniales ; car on prétend le 
marier par devant missionnaire. I] se demanda 
s'il brisera un lien qui lui est encore cher, et ré- 
duira au désespoir une infortunée qui lui a sauvé 
la vie tant de fois, ou s’il restera chez ses Abéna- 
quis au risque d’ épouser Marie et de faire souche de 
petits sauvages. Aprés tant d’aventures, il sou- 
haite une vie plus paisible et plus ciyilisée ; Marie 
elle-méme va se charger de le libérer. Elle n’a 
gardé aucune reconnaissance 4 Henri de lui avoir 
si généreusement pardonné, elle tente de |’ assassi- 
ner; mise en jugement elle est condamnée au 
bannissement et chassée du village. ‘‘ Voila 
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done,’’ dit Le Beau, ‘‘comment je me trouvai 
séparé de cette pauvre malheureuse.’’* Avec 
Marie a disparu tout l’intérét de la relation; Le 
Beau ne s’attarde pas 4 des regrets superflus ; 
quelques lignes lui suffisent pour nous raconter 
comment sous la conduite d’ Henri, il partit sans 
regarder en arriére, gagna Boston et de la I’ Eu- 
rope. 

Il est & peine besoin maintenant de montrer 
quelle est la dette de Chateaubriand 41’ égard de 
Le Beau. Il lui a emprunté de nombreux détails 
de meeurs, et la premiére esquisse de son roman 
d’amour. Cette jeune sauvagesse, Marie, qui 
parle d’une fagon si tendre et si plaintive, qui 
porte un costume si romantique est comme une 
premiére ébauche, encore maladroite et incom- 
pléte de l’amante de Chactas ; Henri, ce jeune 
Indien, si généreux, est déj4 un personnage des 
Natchez, et les Indiens de Le Beau nous font 
songer bien plus aux Indiens de Chateaubriand, 
qu’aux barbares décrits par le Baron de Lahon- 
tan. Le Beau, si toutefois il fit le voyage d’ Améri- 
que a da embellir singuliérement ses personnages 
et ne doit pas étre considéré comme un observa- 
teur des plus exacts ; mais 14 n’est pas son mérite, 
4 ne considérer sa relation que comme un roman, 
il est le premier 4 avoir pris ses caractéres chez les 
Indiens du Nouveau Monde ; si nous mettons 4 
part les Turqueries du xvute siécle, il a écrit le 
premier roman exotique que nous ayons dans 
notre littérature. La pauvre Marie, malgré tout 
ce qu’il y a de bizarre en elle, nous semble réelle 
et nous intéresse. Ses relations avec les blancs, 
ses lectures avec la dame de Montréal, ont éveillé 
son 4me primitive, raffiné sa sensibilité et l’ont 
rendue capable de souffrir. Trop cultivée déja 
pour continuer 4 vivre avec sa famille, trop peu 
cultivée pour vivre de la vie civilisée, elle est 4 mi 
chemin entre la barbarie et la civilisation, égale- 
ment dépaysée dans l’une et dans l’autre. C’est 
en réalité toute l’histoire d’ Atala, devenue chré- 
tienne de nom, mais restée trop Indienne pour sai- 
sir tout l’esprit du christianisme ; c’ est aussi I’ his- 
toire de Céluta ; c’est un drame psychologique qui 
sera repris bien des fois aprés Chateaubriand. 
Pour avoir entrevu la beauté de ce théme, le 
Sieur Le Beau, avocat en Parlement, ou le pau- 
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vre hére qui rédigea sa relation, mérite d’étre 
tiré de Voubli; nous devons saluer en lui, un 
prédécesseur des romanciers exotiques, un ancétre 
lointain, mais authentique de Chateaubriand et de 
Loti. 
GILBERT CHINARD. 
Brown University. 


THE VERNON DISPUTISOUN BYTWENE 
A CRISTENEMON AND A JEW. 


The title of the Disputisoun bytwene a criste- 
nemon and a Jew in the Vernon ms.’ leads one to 
expect a discussion of theology. But such theo- 
logical argumentation as occurs in the poem 
amounts to but little, and is wholly without effect 
upon the action in the story. For the conversion 
of the Jew is not accomplished by argument but 
by a practical test in which the magic employed 
by the Christian proves stronger than his own. 
Stripped of its debate setting, the story is at once 
seen to be an interesting example of the well- 
known type, the magic fairy castle. Indeed, the 
reference at vv. 185-6 to Arthur and the Round 
Table is quite in keeping with the character of the 
narrative, in which appear (but slightly disguised ) 
the familiar features of such other-world adven- 
tures as one would expect, for example, in a ro- 
mance of Sir Gawain. 

It is not, however, from any episode in the 
romances that the story in this Disputisoun has 
been taken. More than a century before the 
Vernon Ms. was written this very story was told 
by Thomas Cantimpré in his Bonum universale de 
Apibus.? I quote the text from Colvener’s edi- 
tion, Douay 1627, p. 553 +— 


De falso demonum apparatu, confessum Christi, 
& Sanctorum mentiente, per quem hereticis impone- 


1Ed. Horstmann, Sammlung altengl. Leg., 1878, pp. 
204-8 ; and Furnivall, Minor Poems of Vernon MS., E. E. 
T.S., pp. 484-93. 

? Lib. u, cap. lvii, § 23. Cantimpré wrote this treatise 
at the Dominican priory in the suburbs of Louvain be- 
tween 1256 and 1263 (cf. Elie Berger, Thom. Cant. Bonum 
univ. de Apibus quid illustrandis sec, XIII. moribus conferat, 
Paris, 1895, pp. 15-6). 
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bat ; sed per prasentiam corporis Christi continuo 
euanauit. 

Quomodo etiam in montibus ijdem demones 
Dusij habitare dicantur, & seducere ac dementare 
deceptos, manifeste monstrabo. Anno ab incar- 
natione Domini MccxxxI. predicante in Theu- 
tonia magistro Conrado contra hereticus quidam 
(vt per fratrem Conradum, Prouincialem fratrum 
Preedicatorum per Theutoniam, ante multos annos 
accepi) seductus a demonibus, fratrem quemdam 
ordinis Predicatorum ad _ heresim inuitabat. 
Quem, cum videret instantissime renitentem, 
dixit fratri: ‘‘ Pertinax es valde in fide tua nec 
tamen de hac, nisi per scripta quedam, aliquid 
certius inspexisti. Credere autem si velles dictis 
meis, Christum tibi & matrem eius, ac sanctos 
oculata fide monstrarem.’’ Mox ille illusionem 
demonum suspicatus, volens tamen probare quid 
esset : ‘‘ Non immerito,’’ inquit, ‘‘tibi tune cre- 
derem, si promissa duceres ad effectum.’’ Gauisus 
hereticus diem fratri statuit. Frater vero pixi- 
dem cum sacramento corporis Christi clam secum 
sub cappa portauit. Duxit ergo fratrem heereticus 
in specu cuiusdam montis in amplum valde pala- 
tium, quod claritate mirabilirelucebat. Nec mora, 
vbi in inferiorem partem palatij peruenerunt, 
viderunt thronos positos, quasi ex auro purissimo, 
in quibus sedebat rex fulgore corusco circumdatus, 
& iuxta cum regina sereno vultu pulcherrima, & 
ex vtraque parte sedilia, in quibus seniores, quasi 
Patriarche, vel velut Apostoli, astante permaxima 
multitudine angelorum : hi omnes luce siderea 
coruscantes, vt nihil minus quam demones puta- 
rentur. Hoc, iaox vt vidit hereticus, cadens in 
faciem adorauit. Dictus autem frater immotus 
stetit : sed tanto spectaculo vehementer obstupuit, 
& mox ad eum conuersus hereticus : ‘‘ Quare,”’ 
inquit, ‘‘ Dei filium intuens, non adoras? Pronus 
accedens adora quem vides, & ab ore eius fidei 
nostre secreta suscipies.’’ Tune frater accedens 
proprius, extraxit pixidem, & obtulit reginz in 
solio residenti, dicens: ‘‘Si regina es mater 
Christi, ecce filius tuus, quem si susceperis, te 
velut matrem Dei recognoscam.”’ 

Cum hac protinus voce totum illud phantasti- 
cum euanescit, & adnihilato fulgore, tante tene- 
bree densuerunt, vt vix frater cum ductore suo ad 
montis exitum regredi potuerint. Conuersus ergo 
heereticus, ad fidem redijt, & miram demonis astu- 
tiam stupefactus expauit. 


According to Cantimpré the disputants are a 
Dominican friar and a heretic instead of a Chris- 
tian and a Jew, and the scene of the adventure is 
Germany instead of Paris. But in the two ac- 
counts the adventure itself is identical. The 


‘* Master Conrad’’ from whom Cantimpré had the 
story is none other than the Dominican Provin- 
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cial, Conrad von Marburg (+ 1233), who gained 
a place in history through his zeal in hunting 
down heresy throughout Germany.* Cantimpré’s 
Liber de Apibus enjoyed wide currency in the 
Middle Ages ; consequently the very fact that a 
story had been admitted to its pages would be 
In fact, two 
centuries later this very narrative was copied 
(with slight abridgment) in the Speculum Exem- 
plorum,* the great collection of ‘‘ examples ’’ made 
by the Carthusian, #gidius Aurifaber (+ 1466). 
The mention of the dusii in Cantimpré’s text is 
distinctly interesting.® It confirms the impression 
created by the narrative itself, that we are dealing 
with material borrowed directly from folk-lore. 
The shining subterranean palace is transformed 
by the Christian narrator into a demonic illusion, 
in accordance with the general tendency of the 
Church to identify the fairies with the demons. 
Yet in spite of the fact that they are regarded as 
demons and are here pictured masquerading as 
patriarchs, apostles and angels, these dazzling 
creatures who inhabit the underground realm are 
easily recognized as the fairies of popular (and 
originally pagan) tradition. 
In passing from the Liber de Apibus to the 
Vernon ms.—whether directly or through inter- 
mediaries I shall not undertake to say—the story 
was changed from an exemplum to a debate. It 
was a natural transition, for the essential germ of 
the debate was already present in the suggestion 
of a discussion between the friar and the heretic. 
All that remained was to develop it in accordance 
with the well-known literary type. It was prob- 
ably in the course of this development of the story 
into the debate that the heretic and the friar gave 
way to the Jew and the Christian. For a debate 
between a heretic and a friar there was no literary 


*See C. Winkelmann, ‘‘ Deutschlands erster Inquisi- 
tor,’”? Deutsche Rundschau, xxvii (1881), pp. 220-34. 
For further bibliography cf. U. Chevalier, Répertoire des 
Sources Hist. du Moyen Age. 

* Dist. v, cap. cxxix. 

5 Elsewhere in the same chapter Cantimpré gives more 
details in regard to the dusiti—§ 17: ‘‘ De Dusijs demon- 
ibus, & quomodo vno corpore sublato aliud substituant ”’ 
(Ed. 1627, p. 548). For other references to these wood- 
land spirits, who are first mentioned by Augustine (De 
Civ. Dei, xv, cap. 23, §1), cf. Du Cange and Grimm’s 
Deutsche Myth. 
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precedent. Jews and Christians, on the other 
hand, were repeatedly represented as engaging in 
doctrinal discussion. At the beginning of the 
fifth century Evagrius wrote a theological debate, 
the Altercatio Simonis Judi et Theophili Chris- 
- tiani.© And in England at the beginning of the 
twelfth century a similar treatise, the Disputatio 
Tudei cum Christiano," was composed by Gilbert 
Crispin, Abbot of Westminster. 

Except in their titles, it is true, these theolog- 
ical treatises bear little resemblance to the Dispu- 
tisoun bytwene a cristenemon and a Jew, and it is 
doubtful whether the author of the English poem 
made direct use of either of them. At the same 
time, the existence of such doctrinal discussions 
between Jews and Christians is sufficient to ac- 
count for the debate setting given to the story in 
the Vernon ms., and serves to explain the dis- 
placement of the heretic and friar of the earlier 
form of the narrative. 

The foregoing paragraphs were already in type 
when I discovered that Cantimpré’s story is itself 
only a variation of an adventure related five 
centuries earlier in the Life of St. Wulfram, 
archbishop of Sens and apostle to Friesia. The 
similarity of Cantimpré’s account to that in the 
Vita was first pointed out by de Vooys.® This 
story of St. Wulfram and King Radbod (which is 
told on the authority of Ovus, a priest who died 
about the middle of the eighth century) has been 
interpolated into the Vita, composed by Jonas of 
Fontanelles. I reprint it in somewhat condensed 
form from the text in the Acta Sanctorum :° 


When King Radbod of Friesia lay sick and 
about to die, Satan appeared to him in the form 
of an angel of light, and reproached him for hav- 
ing been led astray by Wulfram. He begs the 
king not to abandon his native gods : 

‘* Noli ita, obsecro, agere, sed in his que hacte- 
nus tenuisti culturis deorum permane: ibisque ad 
domos aureas xternaliter permansuras, quas tibi in 
proximo sum daturus, ut meorum verborum dictis 
astruam fidem. Quapropter cras accersiens Vul- 
frannum doctorem Christianorum, inquire ab eo, 


6Ed. A. Harnack, Texte und Untersuch. zur Gesch. der 
altehristl. Lit., Bd. 1, Heft 3, pp. 1-136. 

™Migne, Patrol. Lat., Vol. 159, col. 1007 ff. 

8C. G. N. de Vooys, Middelnederlandsche Legenden en 
Exempelen, ’s-Gravenhage, 1900, p. 173. 

° Ed. Parisiis et Romae 1865, rx, 146-7. 
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ubinam sit illa mansio sternz claritatis, quam 
ille pollicetur, si Christianum susceperis dogma 
in ceelestibus habiturum ; quam cum demonstrare 
non poterit, utriusque partis mittantur legati, 
eroque dux itineris et demonstrabo illis mansionem 
eximiz pulchritudinis ac fulgoris immensi, quam 
tibi post modicum sum daturus.’’ 


The king on waking tells the vision to St. 
Wulfram, who recognizes it as the work of the 
Devil and presses the king to receive baptism 
without delay. 


Hee et hujusmodi plura prosequente sancto 
pontifice, respondit pradicturus incredulus prin- 
ceps, omnia se facturum, que jubebat; si illa 
demonstraretur a suo Deo mansio, quam sibi 
largiturum spoponderat. Cumque insuperabilem 
in cunctis sacerdos Christi animum illius cerneret, 
ne a Gentilibus alia fingerentur pro aliis, misit 
continuo cum quodam Frisione suum diaconum. 
Qui cum paullulum ab oppido processissent, 
obvium sibi reperiunt in humana effigie quemdam 
itineris comitem, qui dixit eis: ‘‘ Properamini 
cito, nam ostensurus sum vobis mansionem eximiz 
pulchritudinis, que preparata est a Deo suo 
Radbodo principi.’”’ Qui ducem ac comitem 
itineris persequentes, loca diu peragrant incognita, 
donec viam ingredientes latissimam, diversorum 
generibus marmorum eam cernunt polito opere 
decoratam, videntque a longe domum auream, ac 
perveniunt usque ad plateam, que ante prafatam 
domum sita erat : et ipsa auro gemmisque strata, 
Intrantes quoque in domum aurei splendoris et 
incredibilis pulchritudinis, aspiciunt thronum 
mire magnitudinis. Tune ductor itineris, ‘‘ Hee 
est,’” inquit, ‘‘domus et ista est pulcherrima 
sedes, quam post mortem ejus Principi Radbodo 
Deus suus largiturum se spopondit.’’ 

Et diaconus obstupefactus in his que viderat, 
dixit: ‘‘Si a Deo cunctipotente facta sunt ista, 
perpetuo maneant; si autem a diabolo, cito 
dispereant.’’ Et vallans se continuo sancte 
crucis munimine, dux itineris, qui videbatur 
homo, evanescendo transit in diabolum, et domus 
aurea versa est in lutum: remanseruntque biduo 
simul, Fresio videlicet et diaconus, in medio 
locorum palustrium que plena erant longissimis 
rauseis virgultis, triduoque immensi laboris iter 
conficientes, revertuntur ad oppidum, invenientes 
prefatum Ducem Radbodum sine baptismatis 
sacramento mortuum, narrantque beato antisti, 
quantum a diabolo pertulissent illusionem : Fresio 
autem credidit in Christum, et baptizatus est. 


There can be little doubt that Cantimpré’s 
story owes its origin ultimately to this narrative 
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in the Vita. At the same time, there are 
important differences between the two. In the 
Vita the scene of the adventure is not under- 
ground. Moreover, the Christian priest is shown 
a palace and throne, but not Christ, the Virgin 
and the apostles. Finally, the priest dissolves 
the illusion by adjuration and not by producing 
the Host. It is clear, therefore, that the author 
of the English Disputisoun depended rather upon 
the form of the story given by Cantimpré. 


CARLETON Brown. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


CHILD-LANGUAGE. 


SoME MORE PRETERITE-ForMS oF CHILD- 
SPEECH. 


In a previous number of Modern Language 
Notes’ the writer treated of the peculiar forms of 
the preterite, etc., occurring in the language of 
his little daughter during the period from the 
29th to the 53d month. Later records of her lin- 
guistic development contain other interesting ex- 
amples, which, together with some omitted from 
the earlier list, may be given here : 


1. Catch. I haven’t catchen it (72d month). 

2. Dig. See all they’ ve duggen/ (69th month). 

3. Drag. I want to be druggen (66th month). 
Can I be druggen on my sled? (66th 
month). In the last instance she ‘‘cor- 
rected’’ druggen to draggent. 

4. Draw. I’ve drewn something for you, tather 
(57th month). 

5. Dress. I’m not dressten at allen (73d 
month). The -en of allen is doubtless 
due to the termination of dressten, a sort 
of accidental analogy. 

6. Drink. I know I had drinken some of that 
water (68th month). I hav’n’t dranken 
it all yet (59th month). 

7. Fly. I guess it’s flewn away (61st month). 

8. Know. Id knew you'd gone to dinner (73d 
month). 


1Vol. xxiv, pp. 42-44. 
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9. Row. I rewed in a ferry-boat (62d month). 

She ‘‘ corrected ’’ rewed to rided. 

10. Set (sit). He (cat) won’t cry when I get 
him satten down. 

11. Shake. You haven’t shooken it up enough, 
tather (81st month). 

12. String. It’s (Christmas-tree) stringed with 
pop-corn and cranberries (53d month). 

13. Sweep. I havn’t got it all swepten yet (75th 


month). 

14. Tell. You would if I hadn’t telled you (56th 
month). 

15. Undo. Tather, do you want your vase 


undid ? (44th month). 


In this list will be noticed the great prepon- 
derance of -en; in catehen, dranken, dressten, 
drinken, druggen, duggen, satten, shooken, swep- 
ten. The ‘‘double’’ preterites, or participles, 
swepten and dressten, are particularly interesting. 
Catchen and satten are also curious; likewise 
druggen and duggen, with -en and vowel-change. 


Goop, Brrrer, Best anp Bap, Worss, 
Worst IN THE LANGUAGE OF CHILDREN. 


The data here presented are from records of the 
linguistic development of the author’s little daugh- 
ter during the period from her 29th to her 73d 


month. 
Good. 


Good. The word good is naturally very promi- 
nent in the language of the child and it often has 
its own regularly formed comparative and super- 
lative, employed not infrequently to the partial 
exclusion only of better and best. Little Ruth, 
e. g., used both series (good, gooder, goodest ; 
good, better, best), apparently with indifference, 
during her fourth and fifth years at least. Exam- 
ples of the use of gooder and goodest are : 


Gooder. Fix ’em a gooder way (47th month). 
That’s a gooder place than behind mama (56th 
m.). That’s a gooder one (53d m.). These 
plums are gooder than milk (53d m.). I'll be 
all the gooder, if you only do this (65th m.). 
There’s so gooder things at home (68th m.). 

Goodest. These are the goodest strawberries I 
ever saw (48th m.). This is the goodest (48th 
m.). This is the goodest one (52d m.). O 
there’s some goodest paper ! (53d m.). 
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Better. 


Better. Her employment of better is indicated 
in the following : It look better like [i. e., resem- 
bles more] a rabbit (41st m.). Won’t zat be 
better tather ? (29th m.). Shall I better cover up 
my eyes? (47th m.). I should say you better 
(53d m.). How many do you think I better 
have? (53d m.). You'd better shut tather’s 
door, betten’t you? (48th m.). Her shall I bet- 
‘ter? may be compared with our had I better? 
The negative betten’t, 1. e., better not, is unique. 

Betterer. Although the comparative betterer 
does not seem to have been recorded, it was, how- 
ever, used by her. 

Betterest. The superlative betterest was noted, 
as, e. g., ‘‘ This is the betterest one’’ (48th m.). 


Best. 

Best. She used best in quite the normal fash- 
ion, as, e. g., ‘‘The best food a man could 
make’’ (57th m.). 

Bester. This is once recorded, viz., in her 73d 
month, ‘‘ That was my best one, but this is my 
bester.’’ 

Bestest. Her use of this superlative was very 
frequent, e. g., Mr. T. is the bestest man, tather 
is the bestest tather, mama is the bestest mother, 
Ruth is the bestest Ruth (37th m.). These are 
the bestest oranges I ever had (52d m.). 


Bad. 


Bad. Her use of bad was quite normal, as 
e.g.: O dear, my gracious, my heart has gone 
bad! (48th m.). An employment of bad adver- 
bially is noted from the 42d month, ‘‘ You must 
let me go out to-day, when I so bad want to go 
out.”’ 

Badly. I so badly want to play with M. (48th 
m.). OT so badly love you! (48thm.). The 
word badly was in quite common use by her as 
indicated. 

Badder. This comparative form was used, but 
no exact record is available here. 

Baddest. This was in rather common use by 
her, as, e. g.: It isn’t the baddest hurt I’ve got 
inside of me (73d m.). 


Worse. 


Worse. Her employment of worse was normal 
so far at least as was noted. 
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Worser. This comparative of hers was in con- 
stant use: That’s worser (64th m.). The grizzly 
bear’s worser than the black bear (65th m.). Are 
lions worser than tigers? (56th m.). Mine is 
worser (61st m.). That’s worser (73d m.). 

Worsest. This superlative was very commonly 
employed: I guess the tiger is the worsest (56th 
m.). The tiger is the worsest (56th m.). Do you 
know who I want to play with the worsest? 
(65th m.). 

Worst. 

Worst. She seems to have used this word quite 
normally, whenever it occurred. 

Worstest. From her 73d month is recorded, 
That’s the worstest.’’ 

It will be seen that besides the ordinary adult 
comparative series good, better, best, and bad, 
worse, worst, she employed these others: Better, 
betterer, betterest ; best, bester, bestest; bad, bad- 
der, baddest ; worse, worser, worsest ; worst, [—], 
worstest. 

ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 

Clark University. 


AN IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY CUL- 
TIVATOR OF THE VENETIAN DIA- 
LECT: ORLANDO ORLANDINI. 


The dialect poetry of Attilio Sarfati’ is chiefly 
remarkable for its chasteness of tone. But Sar- 
fatti was a scholar of special though private 


1Bibl.: Rime Veneziane, Padova, Sacchetto, 1884-6 ; 
Nuove Rime Veneziane, Milano, Drucker e Tedeschi, 1885 ; 
Dal Cuore, Venezia, Tip. dell’ Ancora, 1889; A Spasso, 
Venezia, Ongania, 1894. He has likewise written lectures 
on San Marco, Lodovico Manin, Fra Paolo Sarpi, Gon- 
dola e Gondoliere, and a well known catalogue of Italian 
ass. in Parisian libraries. The significant features of his 
poetry seem to me the tenderness and delicacy of feeling 
with which he treats nature (especially the lagoons at 
night) and love. He is less in vein in studies of genre, 


though this capacity also is claimed for him by Arturo 
Calza, in a sympathetic article, Nuova Antologia, October, 
1900 ; and by Molmenti in a favorable review prefacing 
the Rime of 1886. Precisely in the satire of manners it 
seems to me the dialects have their natural field : Sarfati 
but incidentally enters this, Hence the importance of 
Orlandini, Of Sarfatti’s production (Nine Nane, so far 
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training and a gentleman in all the senses of that 
word. If he caught, as a poet of sensibility, the 
naive sweetness of the Venetian temperament, after 
all he descended to the dialect from a world of 
culture which uses Tuscan exclusively. So full 
of learned words is his vocabulary, that only in a 
superficial sense may it be termed vernacular at 
all. Certainly there is no gulf between his pro- 
ductions in the literary language and those in the 
dialect. His Venetian indeed while it portrays 
successfully one side of Venetian life, seems to me 
beyond this, as devoid of Venetian color as is 
Goldoni’s Tuscan of Florentine. His dialect is 
not an indissoluble function of his expression. 
Laudable at least was his attempt to elevate the 
dialect to really worthy themes. The trivial, the 
occasional, the obscene, the libellous, these have 
too constantly been the fields for Venice’s ver- 
nacular poets. Cultivated merely as a pastime 
by a few important writers, it has been the natural 
medium only for the little men, who had no hope 
of eminence in the wider Italian public. So the 
dialect has been inevitably considered a secondary 
form and habitually addressed to an inferior taste. 
It has been used, adapting a phrase of Beaumar- 
chais, to sing what in Tuscan could not be said. 
This is perhaps the natural resultant of social 
forces. As Manzoni insisted, the traditions of 
Italian culture impose Tuscan as a natural form of 
expression ; and so, conversely, the dialects be- 
come the natural expression of what is extraneous 
to those traditions. If, as a result of this tend- 


as I know, though announced in 1886, never was pub- 
lished), I prefer Rime, e. g. XIII, 
Torna la luna in ¢iel, torna le stele, 
I fiori torna, mama, al so balcon ; 
Torna a so caro nio le rondinele, 
E a far l’amor le tose sul liston. 
Ma no torna mai pid la mia Nineta, 
Che soto tera da sie di me aspeta ; 
In gimitero, mama, vogio andar : 
Co’ la mia Nina vogio riposar. 
Also Dal Cuore, ‘‘ Nostalgia,’’ 18: 
Vilma, che bel silenzio 
La su la mia laguna, 
Dove indora drio l’isole 
Queto tramonta el sol. 
E al lume de la luna 
Che la inarzenta, alegro 
Passa, fantasma negro, 
Cantando el barcarol. 


[ Vol. xxv, No. 5. 


ency, to a man of Sarfatti’s intellectual antece- 
dents, the dialect perforce loses its spontaneous 
cogency, we still have a right to expect a search 
for decency and elevation in those who use only 
the vernacular. Sarfatti has made therefore a 
definite contribution to the cultural resources of 
this popular class. 

Far and away superior to Sarfatti as a repre- 
sentative of Venetian color both in language and 
in substance is Orlando Orlandini.*? Unquestion- 
ably ‘‘ Nando’’ would have gained esthetically, 
if he had rigorously edited his extensive collection 
‘‘Salata e Ricola,* ‘Salad and Colewort,’’ in refer- 
ence to the principles of Sarfatti’s art and taste. 
Yet, while he has nothing in common with the 
purely illiterate inspiration of Beatrice degli On- 
tani, Nando represents with great completeness a 
vast portion of popular life. The censor must 
confess that the occasional unpleasant note is 
much less characteristic of his poetry than of 
those branches of society which it depicts. 

Nando, who must now be approaching sixty, 
has a book-stall on the Terra de Meloni. Its win- 
dows look out on that narrow but busy thorough- 
fare, running to the west of the Grand Canal, 
from Rialto to the Frari. Over the piazzetta is a 
wide patch of sky. Beneath sweeps a tide-run, 
strongly eddying around Palazzo Businello from 
the Grand Canal, and banked by hanging gar- 
dens with their foliage and their birds. Around 
Nando thus is that strange blending of nature and 
humanity which gives Venice its unique charm : 
beauty, intelligence, efficiency, poverty, laziness, 
bestiality, types of the varied aspects of existence 
pass before him by the day and hour. Without 
formal education of the advanced grades, he has 
written a little in Tuscan, acquired some French, 
and possesses the apparent omniscience of his pro- 
fession. He knows books and their contents. An 
authority on vernacular publications and usage, 


* Reviewed in Vita Nova, Genova, Gianinazzi, 25 Nov. 
1902 (Antonio Pilot); <Adriatico, Venezia, Llustrazione 
Popolare, 31 Oct., 1902 (A. N.); Gazzettino, 5 Aug., 
1908, Venezia (anon. ). 

8 Salata e Ricola, Poesie in dialeto venezian de Nando, Tip. 
della soc. di M. 8. fra Tip., 1902-3. Racola is a pungent 
plant used in salads, Eng. ‘colewort.’ Nando has also 
edited the Villotte Veneziane of G. Alburno (Venezia, 
1902), with an introductory essay on the Carattere della 
poesia popolare, pp. i-xvii. 
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his business connections with scholars is wide. He 
adds to an acquiescence in the traditional features 
of Venetian life a passion for cycling ‘‘in terra- 
ferma.’’ In manner he seems observant, naive to 
very humility, conscious of the struggle for exist- 
ence, philosophical as to any great eminence for 
himself in that struggle. Without any noticeable 
pride of authorship, he writes as a natural occu- 
pation when business isdull. The journals of the 
Veneto* welcome his observations from time to 
time ; yet Sior Tonin has, especially in past years, 
afforded him the most extensive and acceptable 
public. With this historic paper, at once the 
most characteristic and popular of Venice, Nando 
likes to associate himself. 

Sior Tonin Bonagrazia poses as an eighteenth 
century gentleman. Endowed with the incisive 
honesty of Aristarco Scannabue, he yet wears the 
broad smile of Goldoni’s geniality. A satirist 
and a gossip, as every good Venetian ought to be, 
he is still rather the spectator than the judge. He 
assumes that we all have a rather large grain of 
selfishness, which we conceal more from necessity 
than from choice. However various our stations 
and work, there is not much variety in our mo- 
tives and their manifestation. The acute observer 
can detect us at our little games of innocent hypoc- 
risy. All have their petty conflicts with circum- 
stances, where their pride suffers, and where their 
bit of malice, which, because they are not con- 
scious of it themselves, they ingenuously think 
they have concealed, reveals itself. Tonin’s 
weekly sheet is the record, brief, pictorial, non- 
partisan, of these conflicts. It consists of details 
of life, drawn to give saliency to the observer’s 
analysis. He is free from pose and from tendenz. 
The unifying forces are humor and good nature. 
The governing ideal is realistic truth. 

Nando has never gone beyond the limits of this 
sphere. He likewise has no militant doctrine to 
enforce ; no special revolution to create in morals 
or in taste. He is the spectator pure and simple ; 
from his shop window he looks out upon the pass- 
ing throng. In the piazza, on the water, in the 
country, he seizes on the every-day occurrences 


*E. g.: Pantalon, Venice, 1907 ; In Vaporetto, Milano, 
1905 ; Gazzettino, Venice, 1908 ; L’ Aquila, Venice, 1907 ; 
Gazzetta Balneare, Venice, 1908-9 ; Il Corriere Iilustrato, 
Venice, 1908 ; ete. 
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which after all for the multitude are life. In point 
of art and substance none of his poems constitutes 
a work of even relative importance. Taken as a 
whole, they form a wide and faithful canvass of 
contemporary manners and of popular ideas, The 
lyrical note is but rarely in evidence ; for in his 
temperament lyrism is not the characteristic trait. 
Music there is in abundance, for his verse brings 
out the peculiar naiveté of the Venetian tongue, 
expressing itself in languishing cadences, but full 
of sprightly movements and flippant turns. His 
method of composition is likewise determined 
largely by the style of Sior Tonin. Every poem 
and nearly every title has its point, its pun or its 
refrain, which give force to the individual stanza 
or serve as the connecting link between a series of 
pictures. The result is therefore an epigrammatic 
style. This is unfortunate in so far as it subordi- 
nates substance to point, depth to cleverness. 
While in journalistic work this is not necessarily 
a vice, it makes the impression of a whole volume 
somewhat thin and uneven. Though all the fresh- 
ness of the style returns if we read in casual bits. 
His metres are of the light, rollicking movement, 
affecting very frequently the impertinence of trun- 
cated rhymes and that humorous jerky rhythm 
which has in Italian poetry always associated the 
sdrucciolo with satire. Nothing stately therefore, 
nothing pompous—and this is quite in harmony 
with the tone of the poems. 

Nando is most attractive in his placid moments 
of contemplation, when he views the confusion of 
existence as it is lived in detail. There is a genial 
philosophy, the philosophy of resignation, behind 
these trivialities which are recorded with so much 
charm and wit. In ‘‘ Phonographic Cinematog- 
raphy—A Vignette of Twilight,’’* what is the 
scene? <A back yard, with a bird-cage, a cat, a 
flock of hens, an old woman. ‘The cat eyes the 
cage, the woman is chasing the hens ; a country- 
man comes along with a dog : at once dog, hens, 
cat, bird, woman in a pandemonium of rushing, 
cursing, and general uproar :—in the doorway, 
with indifferent silence—el naso un fio se firega 
coi dei. Who—again—does not remember the 
crowded Merceria, with its difficulties of locomo- 
tion? Nando sees this throng surprised by a sud- 


Page 257, 
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den shower,* then a scuffle of feet, headlong colli- 
sions, tangling umbrellas unable to pass each 
other in the narrow streets, hats knocked off by 
the attempts to compromise with the umbrellas at 
different levels, curses, rage, discomfort—Madona, 
che pocio—Paron, la capela—El diga, un fid de 
ocio—Piut si quel’ombrela ; in a nearby doorway 
a gossip and her landlord discussing the weather. 
So we have the Feast of the Redentore : jollifica- 
tion—for a fatigue of the two next days ;" the 
festival of Christmas—to be cheated at bargains ; * 
an autumn pleasure trip by train—to be jostled 
and begrimed at one’s own expense.’ So these 
situations often issuing from the peculiar condi- 
tions of Venetian life itself, pass before us in 
endless and rapid succession. 

Touchingly pathetic too another class of verses, 
those which with an equally vivid realism disclose 
the interior of the dark dwellings of the populace 
in the depths of Santa Croce and Dorso Duro. 
‘¢Christmas’’ ” brings a little child, saluting his 
newly found brothers and parents with the greet- 
ing of the season—but naked—cold—hungry ; 
‘*Cossa! ve manca quelo che pid preme—Cibo, 
caldeto . . . Corpo de la luna !—Invidio el bon 
Gesi nela so stala.’’ In another we have the 
breadless home-comer, who goes to a friend across 
the city to borrow enough for a meal, but meets 
the friend coming to him for a similar purpose." 
There is doubtless the personal note in some of 
the poems of this class : Nando describes himself 
as trying to pass the collector at the Mask theatre 
without the money for his ticket, offering instead 
as an excuse for entrance his connection with Sior 
Tonin.” He receives for a welcome the vulgar 
epithet of ‘‘pantaloon.’? ‘‘ Why not then,’’ he 
answers, ‘‘ how can the play go on without Pan- 
taloon.’’ There is the satire on the unambitious 
career—‘‘I don’t care for the corruption of high 
life, the race for great positions, the cares of 
wealth—because I have never been asked!’’ * 
There are also the pictures of degradation and 
coarseness—the snuff-taking fiancée, the avaricious 
gondolier who sells his wife’s respect, the wife- 


®In Sior Tonin Bonagrazia, 14 Mar., 1905. 

T Page 55. 8 Page 107. 

® Page 113. Page 111. 

" Conti Falai, 313. Quo Vadis, 170. 
3a volpe ¢ la sariese, ‘sour grapes,’ 91. 
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beater, the ne’er do well, the thief, the vagabond. 
‘* Le mansion d’una serva,’’ * ‘‘ The day’s work 
of a scullion’’ recalls with something of Zola’s 
power the ever present dependence of immorality 
and poverty. And the very fact that this is an 
untutored realism—I doubt if Nando has heard of 
the realistic school—gives to this side of his work 
the mute appeal which misery has itself. 

Though Salata e Ricola contains over two hun- 
dred and fifty poems, it represents only a fraction 
of Nando’s complete production. One might al- 
most wish that he had carried the strictures a little 
farther : we could very well have spared most of 
the poems on love and women. Doubtless here 
too, constant depiction of cruelty and crudeness 
in the relations of the sexes has its justification in 
the facts of popular life. Yet in this respect 
somehow the lack of idealism is specially offen- 
sive. And aside from the fact that Nando admits 
even in those verses which we might call ‘‘love 
poetry,’’ only the element of desire and physical 
beauty, we are not so sure of his condemnation of 
that spirit of the fabliau and the picaresque novel, 
which regards lust and interest as the main mo- 
tives of affection, and fear of vengeance the sole 
restraining force of guilt. Yet around his women 
there is a certain charming atmosphere of sen- 
suous humility, that indefinable quality which the 
Venetians call ‘‘morbin.’? And this Nando, 
with his superb control of the dialect, itself en- 
dowed with that very quality, renders to perfec- 
tion. Further, it is here that Nando gives ex- 
pression to his intense delight in nature, that love 
of the birds, the flowers, the sea, the sky, the hills, 
which the Venetian, from out of his dark streets 
and ill-lighted houses, manages to keep free from 
all the deadening influences of municipal life. 

Venice has produced a vernacular literature of 
no mean extent, and that production is coexten- 
sive with the whole period of modern Italian cul- 
ture. It is significant that the most efficient ver- 
nacular work has been in the satire of the realistic 
type. Andrea Calino, Gian Francesco Busenello, 
Pozzobon, Buratti, these were born realists—of a 
realism verging on gossip, so minute often are its 
details. Busenello was a veritable médisant,— 
and to men like him we owe in large part Mol- 
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menti’s fine reconstruction of Venetian life. 
Nando connects himself directly with this tradi- 
tion of satirists. From the very fact that his 
muse is exclusively popular, he has a special im- 
portance which is not surpassed by that of any pre- 
vious or contemporary dialectical writer : he has 
kept his dialect rigidly pure. Francesco Gritti 
was strongly influenced by the hybrid Tuscan of 
the Piazza ; Buratti was a Venetian by accident. 
Bartolomeo Dotti has retained very few of the 
Venetian words. The region of Santa Croce, 
however, has not been much polluted by the 
tourist and the Piazza shopman ; and among the 
partially or wholly illiterate the dialect there 
sounds as nowhere else in the city. Nando has 
drawn on the dialect of Santa Croce ; and he has 
made his observation count in a systematic way in 
selecting even in the hybrid elements of popular 
speech the features which are most primitively 
Venetian. For this and for his thorough obser- 
vation of the details of humble life in Venice, 
Nando seems to us the contemporary most com- 
pletely representative of the spirit of the Venetian 
populace.” He is deserving of more attention 


- than he has received from those interested in local 


phases of Italian culture. 


A. A. LivinesTon. 
Columbia University. 


ON OTHELLO V. uw. 154 ff. 


In ‘ Note O’ to his volume on Shakespearean 
Tragedy (p. 438), Professor Bradley quotes the 
following lines, which I repeat in the spelling of 
the Variorum edition : 


‘ Fimil. Oh who hath done this deed ? 


Des. No body: I my selfe, farewell ; 
Commend me to my kinde Lord : oh farewell. 
Oth. | Why, how should she be murdred ? 


4Aimil. Alas: who knowes? 

Oth. You heare her say her selfe, it was not I. 

4iimil. She said so: I must needs report the truth. 

Oth. She's like a Liar gone to burning hell, 
Twas I that kill’d her.’ 


18 We must not forget in making such a generalization 
the work of Richard Selvatico. The complete edition of 
Selvatico’s poetry, which has but lately appeared, was too 
recent to be available for this note. 
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‘« This is a strange passage,’’ continues Profes- 
sor Bradley. ‘‘ What did Shakespeare mean us 
to feel? One is astonished that Othello should 
not be startled, nay thunderstruck, when he hears 
such dying words coming from the lips of an ob- 
durate adulteress. One is shocked by the moral 
blindness or obliquity which takes them only as a 
further sign of her worthlessness. Here alone, I 
think, in the scene sympathy with Othello quite 
disappears. Did Shakespeare mean us to feel 
thus, and to realize how completely confused and 
perverted Othello’s mind has become? I suppose 
so.”” 

One may well feel reluctance to confess to see- 
ing no difficulties where so keen and sane a critic 
is perplexed ; but to me the harsh speeches of 
Othello seem infinitely far from showing that he 
is unstartled or that he takes Desdemona’s last 
words as ‘‘a further sign of her worthlessness.’’ 
They appear to me even the directest proof that 
he is startled out of the composure, the ‘ heavenly 
sorrow,’ engendered by conviction of her guilt. 
Of course, the revulsion from total error to per- 
fect understanding of Desdemona’s character can- 
not in Othello’s case be instantaneous, and till 
realization is forced irresistibly upon him, all the 
instincts of self-preservation and self-reverence 
join in defense of his fatal error. Only a few 
lines later he says : 


‘O, I were damn’d beneath all depth in hell : 
But that I did proceed vpon iust grounds 
To this extremity.’ (171-173.) 


The brutal shortness of Othello’s speeches to 
Emilia measures exactly the degree to which his 
self-approval has been shattered by Desdemona’s 
last words, and by his own intuitive feelings now 
that the deed is done. Amid the sickening an- 
archy of his uncertainty, his subconscious intel- 
lectual ego tries savagely to justify itself; and it 
is surely significant of the extent to which the 
experiences of the last few minutes have enlight- 
ened Othello that the first charge against his wife 
upon which his groping mind can stumble is the 
ineffably futile one of mere verbal untruthfulness. 
Is it not almost an instinctive, unconscious con- 
fession that the lie, pure white as it is, is after all 
the worst of her offending? Assuredly he needs 
not Emilia to tell him that she was the more 


| 

|| 
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angel in it; much less can he be preaching an 
- uncompromising puritanical gospel of hell-fire— 
he who can justify to himself murder and suicide. 
A moment later Othello’s mind has somewhat re- 
covered itself and he can repeat, albeit vaguely 
and without great conviction, his definite accu- 
sations (‘She turn’d to folly: and she was a 
whore’; ‘She was false as water,’ etc. ). 
Throughout the passage Othello’s mind is bur- 
dened and it moves slowly. Desdemona’s last 
words make no immediate impression, for Othello 
is still hearing the echo of her earlier speech, ‘ O 
falsely, falsely murder’d’ (1. 147), and his ques- 
tion ‘ Why, how should she be murder’d?’ is 
addressed more to himself than to Emilia. He 
is pondering on the horrible mystery of Desde- 
mona’s non-existence, as earlier in ll. 123 ff., and 
not, as Emilia assumes, on the manner of her 
death. His next speech, ‘ You heare her say her 
selfe, it was not I,’ is full of dull wonder at Des- 
demona’s last words, whose import he has appar- 
ently only just taken in and can hardly believe. 
Emilia, like certain critics, believes Othello to be 
trying to escape the consequences of his deed, and 
by her matter-of-fact cynical answer awakes his 
mind to a wild effort at self-justification, a forlorn 
attempt to restore the status quo of right and 
wrong, which the developments have hopelessly 


upset. 
Yale University. 


C. F. Tucker Brooke. 


La Vida es suefio. Comedia famosa de D. Calderon 
de la Barca. 1636. Edited by Mitton A. 
Bucuanan, Ph. D., Lecturer in Italian and 
Spanish in the University of Toronto. Vol. I. 
University of Toronto Library, 1909. 


Since the appearance of MacColl’s Select Plays 
of Calderon in 1888, this is the first edition of La 
Vida es suefio representing a serious attempt at 
giving the lovers of the Spanish drama a trust- 
worthy text of this play. Let it be said at once 
that the attempt here offered us by Dr. Buchanan 
is in the main entirely successful. The first vol- 
ume of his work, which we have now before us, 
contains the text accompanied by an appendix, 
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the variants, and a brief discussion of the date 
and the more important previous editions of the 
play. The second volume, the publication of 
which is promised in the course of this year, is 
to contain a literary introduction, a critical com- 
mentary, and details regarding previous editions. 

In regard to the date of our play, the editor 
comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ it had not appeared 
in print or on the stage by August 1, 1631, and 
that the only posterior date that can be fixed with 
any degree of certainty is the date of the appro- 
bation of the First Part of Calderon’s plays, 
November 6, 1635.”’ 

The oldest editions of plays of Calderon in 
which La Vida es suefio is preserved, are 1) the 
just mentioned Primera parte de comedias de don 
Pedro Calderon, first printed 1636 (=A) and 
reprinted 1640, 2) the Parte Treynta de comedias 
famosas de varios autores, En Caragoca, also from 
1636 (= B), of which a reissue appeared two 
years later, and 3) the Primera parte de comedias 
de don Pedro Calderon . . . que nueuamente 
corregidas publica D. Juan de Vera Tassis y Vi- 
Uaroel ... Madrid, 1685 (= (C). It is from C 
that previous editors of our play took their text, 
including among these even MacColl, though the 
latter had the 1640 reprint of A before him. 

In regard to the first print of A (1636), Dr. 
Buchanan tells us that the copy in the Royal 
Library at Munich is the only one recorded. 
Another copy, formerly the property of the late 
Professor W. I. Knapp, is now in the Museum 
of the Hispanic Society of America at New York, 
whose Librarian, Dr. W. R. Martin, kindly in- 
forms me that this copy has a late title-page of 
1640. Dr. Buchanan has the merit of being the 
first to have based the text of our play upon an 
exact reproduction of A, deviating from it only 
in some forty cases in which an emendation, 
mostly supported by B, appeared necessary. The 
careful and judicious manner in which this prin- 
ciple of text-constitution has been applied, has 
produced an edition which may be regarded as 
practically final. 

Only a few remarks in regard to details need 
be made at this time; others being reserved for a 
discussion of the expected second volume of this 
work, 

L. 138. Schuchardt’s interpretation of humana 
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as benigna is supported by the usage of later 
Latin, as in the Itala and Vulgata, edit. by 
Rénsch (p. 339), and in the same author’s Sema- 
siologische Beitrage, 11, p. 18 (== mords, eboeBys). 
L. 239. The substitution of vida for muerte (ABC) 
is demanded not only by 1. 241, but still more by 
I]. 237-238.—L. 1218-19. The estribillo of the 
letra here quoted should be put in italics.—L. 
2023. Parta must be an error for para.—L. 2027. 
Inasmuch as the passage in the auto entitled La 
vida es suefio contains no contrast to sombra, it can 
hardly be quoted in support of imagen instead of 
llama here.—L, 2329. In retaining the transmit- 
ted reading al soplo menos ligero, which gives no 
satisfactory sense, the editor seems to have over- 
looked the excellent correction suggested by Morel- 
Fatio (Revue Critique, 1882, p. 271), and quoted 
by Krenkel in his Nachtrage (p. 24): al menos 
soplo ligero, an emendation based upon the fact 
that adverbial (7. e., neutral) forms like menos 
in Spanish and Portuguese, meglio, peggio in 
Italian, are frequently used as adjectives. 

Wherever the punctuation of the original gives 
good sense, the editor has, as he himself informs 
us (p. 106), preserved it, supplying it in other 
cases according to the modern system of pointing, 
and the result of this procedure is quite satisfac- 
tory. Inthe employment of the marks of paren- 
thesis, however, one may be inclined to differ with 
him here and there. Thus |. 2460 where Es- 
trella, addressing King Basilio, says : 

Si tu presencia (gran sefior) no trata 
de enfrenar el tumulto sucedido... 


gran sefior need no more be in parenthesis than 
sefor in 1, 2444 : 
Suspendase, sefior, el alegria. 


Or again, Il. 2544 and 3210 whose imperatives 
advierte, escuchadme require separation by com- 
mas rather than by marks of parenthesis. 
Assuming that the editor intended to follow 
the common rule of enclosing within parentheses 
only such explanatory or other additional words 
or clauses inserted in another sentence as are not 
grammatically connected with it, we should expect 
commas instead of marks of parenthesis in lines 
1103-06, 2201, 2447, 2503, 2602, 2841, 2974- 
75, and conversely parentheses instead of commas 
in lines 181, 678-9, 940, 1178-81, 1906, 2805- 
07, 2935-36 for the same reason for which they 
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are used in lines 70, 1386, 723, 924-5, 958, 1091, 
1100, 1794-97. 1901-02, 2113, 2164, 2307, 
2519, 2531. 

In a few passages greater pains might have 
been taken to indicate the allotment of speech, 
either by using the direction aparte where the 
words of an actor are not intended to be heard 
by the other characters on the stage, or by 
putting on the margin the name of the character 
to whom a given remark is exclusively addressed. 
Thus the first four lines of Clotaldo’s speech 
(1178-82) should have been marked as an 
aparte, the fifth line being the only one directed 
to Clarin. Or again, ll. 1591-92 where Rosau- 
ra’s words : Dissimular me importa are an aside, 
while the following Soy de Estrella una infelize 
dama is the only thing intended as a reply to 
Segismundo’s question. 

A similar case is found in 1. 1571 and perhaps 
also in Il. 1716-17.—LI]. 1957-59: Upon As- 
tolfo’s aside : Aquesta es Estrella, Rosaura speaks 


as follows : 
Deme, 


para cobrar mi retrato, 
ingenio el amor; si quieres 
saber lo que es, yo, sefiora, 
te lo diré. 


Neither the direction (aparte) placed against 
Deme, nor the punctuation makes it clear that 
Rosaura’s aside extends to amor and that the 
rest is a direct answer to Estrella’s question : 
Astrea, Astolfo, que es esto? Cf. the editions of 
Krenkel and MacColl.—L. 2004: Aunque, be- 
ginning the direct address to Estrella, should be 
written with a capital letter.—Ll. 2079-81 are 
meant for Clotaldo and should have been so 
marked.—Ll. 2383-5, which Segismundo evi- 
dently addressed to himself alone, should be 
marked so by the word aparte.—L. 2993. The 
command al arma toca needs to be marked as 
directed a un soldado.—L. 3146: After address- 
ing two lines to Clotaldo, the King now turns to 
Segismundo, which fact it is desirable to indicate. 

It need scarcely be said that such few errors as 
have here been noted do not in the least affect the 
excellent character of Dr. Buchanan’s work which 
everywhere bears witness to his accurate scholarship 


and sound critical method. 
H. R. Lana. 


Yale University. 
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THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


The New Inn or The Light Heart, by Ben Jon- 
son, edited with introduction, notes, and glos- 
sary by GreorGE BREMNER TENNANT, Ph. D. 
New York : Henry Holt & Co., 1908. (Yale 
Studies in English, A. S. Cook, editor, No. 
34.) 8vo., Ixxiii + 340 pp. 


Dr. Tennant’s is the seventh elaborately edited 
play of Ben Jonson to appear in The Yale Studies 
since 1903. If we take into account Miss Wood- 
bridge’s Studies in Jonson’s Comedy and three 
other numbers dealing with the Elizabethan 
drama, we observe that one-third of the series 
had been devoted to this one field, and one-quar- 
ter of it to Jonson alone. Reckoning in some 
unpublished work on Jonson, already done at 
Yale, we might in a few more years reasonably 
expect a complete treatment of Jonson in the 
volumes of this series ; but probably the definitive 
edition of Jonson by Herford and Simpson, which 
I suppose we may expect in a year or two, will 
put an end to these special studies. 

Dr. Tennant has done his work with care and 
good judgment. In summarizing his conclusions, 
I shall point out a few errors. Certain misprints 
and self-evident slips I do not think worth men- 
tioning ; in the isain I have but commendation 
to offer. 

Following the example of earlier editors, Dr. 
Tennant has included some lexical notes no longer 
necessary, such as make = mate (p. 156), skink 
(170), bale of dice (166), ging (179), say 
(259). The meanings of these words are not 
now in doubt ; entry in the glossary is enough. 

I see no ground for thinking, as Dr. Tennant 
does, that Tiptoe’s enumeration of the articles in 
his wardrobe, all drawn from foreign markets, 
his Savoy chain, his Naples hat, etc., was in- 
tended by Jonson to ‘‘ awaken the audience to 
the shameful condition of English manufactures ’”’ 
(p. 201, note to 2. 5. 62ff.). Fine clothes and 
the aping of foreign customs are common subjects 
of satire with the dramatists. 

The expression, ‘‘I’ll set him up’’ (2. 5. 43), 
naturally means, ‘‘I’ll set the top on its point 
(and spin it).’’ Such an interpretation continues 
the figure in which the host is compared to a top. 
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Dr. Tennant’s interpretation, ‘‘T’ll test him,’’ 
altho getting the sense, seems to lose the figure. 

It would perhaps have been worth while to ex- 
plain that when the host says, ‘‘ All my fresh 
guests shall stink ’’ (1. 5. 34), he means “ shall 
be offensive to me,’’ 7. e., unwelcome. Reall (2. 
5. 45) = royal, and duizes (1. 3. 106) = deuces, 
are not in the glossary. 

A bibliography to such a book as this should be 
either a simple reference list of complete titles of 
books referred to in the course of the work or a 
complete bibliography of the subject treated, pre- 
ferably annotated. Dr. Tennant, like some other 
editors in the Yale Series, seems to have adhered 
to neither conception. He gives 74 pages of titles, 
but fails to mention, e. g., Baker, History of the 
London Stage, 1904 ; Fairholt, Tobacco (referred 
to pp. 145 and 221, respectively); or Hallam, 
quoted from at p. 166 without reference to any 
book. Nor does he mention anywhere Symonds, 
J. A., Ben Jonson, 1886, whose discussion of the 
literary merits of the New Inn is by no means un- 
worthy of notice. On the other hand, he includes 
titles uncalled for by a mere reference list and 
apparently but remotely related to the play. It 
seems to me that a bibliography such as Professor 
Schelling has given us in his edition of The Al- 
chemist and Eastward Hoe is far more likely to 
prove useful to students. 

In discussing previous editions Dr. Tennant 
makes two statements which need supplementa- 
tion : (1) ‘‘ The catalogue of the British Museum 
shows that Jonson’s works were printed in two 
volumes at Dublin in 1729”’ (p. i). This edi- 
tion is Ben Johnson’s Plays in Two Volumes. . ., 
and contains eight plays, of which The New Inn 
is not one. I have a copy of this edition, and 
there is now one in the Yale Library. (2) Again 
(p. ii) it is stated that only two copies of the 
octavo edition of 1631 are known, a defective 
one, lacking one leaf, in the British Museum, and 
a perfect one in the Bodleian. Dr. Tennant’s 
text is intended to be an exact reproduction of 
that of the British Museum copy, with the vari- 
ants in form (not in spelling and punctuation) of 
all later editions of importance. The one leaf 
lacking in the British Museum copy is reproduced 
from the Bodleian copy. There is a perfect copy 
of this edition in the library of Mr. W. A. White 
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of Brooklyn. By the kindness of Mr. White, I 
have been enabled to collate Tennant’s text with 
this copy. Dr. Tennant has kindly compared my 
list of divergencies with the photographs from 
which he worked. The comparison discloses 
some not very important errors in Tennant’s text, 
and a number of variants between Mr. White’s 
copy and the British Museum copy. Some of 
Tennant’s more important errors are’ : 


Title-page, Ben Ionson | B. Ionson 
Arg. 20 morths / months 
39 estate / estate, 
19. 15 the purse / a purse 


22. 2 you/ your 
32. sports / sport 
52. 50 repulte / repulse 
58. 191 Soueraignty / Souerainty 
60. 268 the / omit 
67. 172 now Gamester / now a Gamester 
73.117 quite / quiet 
94.147 Lad. | Lat. 
102. 22 bot / both 


In his collation Tennant says that 1631 runs from 
B to Gin eights. It runs B-G; ; there is no Gg. 

The principal variants between the British 
Museum copy and Mr. White’s are’: 


p. 36, 1. 140 Howres / Howres 
37. 158 N’ere / Nere 
37. 166 sparke / sparkle 
40. 69 it, Pru, | it Pru. 
41. 8 him, / him, host. 
9 Ho Ser. Anone. / om. 
10 Anone | anone 
13 It is his / Is his 
15 design’d / desin’d 
15 to by / to doe, by 
18 emphased | emphased, 
20 Yes. / Yes madame. 
24 vnknow / vnknown 
25 in, / in, still. 
30 roomes :/ roome, 
6 thy / the 
7 and ha’ thee a Doctour / and I’le 
ha’ thee a Doctour 
47. 71 What / That 


44, 
45. 


1T give Tennant’s reading first. 
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48. 73 Sir, | Sir he has the father 
74 W. reads Of swords, within a 
long sword; Blade cornish 
stil’d 
75 W. reads Of Sir Rud Hughdi- 
bras. 
76 And, why / And with 
85 what are / what’s 
87 hath / had 
49.111 At/A 
115-116 parentheses om. W. 


It will be observed that in certain of these 
variants the folio of 1692 agrees with the reading 
of White, e. g., 37. 158; 41.9; 44. 24; 46. 
25 ; 45.6; 47.71; 48. 76; 48. 85. It would 
seem probable that the text of The New Inn in the 
folio of 1692 was printed from a copy like Mr. 
White’s rather than from one like that in the 
British Museum. 

With the text of the play Dr. Tennant re- 
prints Jonson’s Ode to Himself, ‘‘ Come leave the 
loathed stage,’’ as printed by Jonson in the 1631 
edition of the play. In the introduction is re- 
printed a version of this ode which he has found 
in ms. Ashmole 38 at the Bodleian. This ms. 
version is in the main identical with the version 
printed in the 12mo of 1640, entitled Q. Horatius 
Flaccus his Art of Poetry, but is probably the ear- 
lier of the two. Both are pretty certainly earlier 
than the 1631 version. Apparently Jonson re- 
vised the ode before printing it, improving the 
construction, and softening the somewhat savage 
reference to Brome. This ode, Dr. Tennant 
thinks, was written immediately after the failure 
of the play, and not, as was assumed by Gifford, 
at the time of publication in 1631. 

In an appendix are printed five rejoinders to 
Ben Jonson’s ode, among them the Ountrey’s Cen- 
sure on Ben Johnson’s New Inn, here printed en- 
tire for the first time from ms. Ashmole 38, to- 
gether with several excerpts from seventeenth 
century authors referring to the failure of The 
New Inn. 

Of the merits of The New Inn as an acting play 
there has never been any dispute. It is clearly 
impossible. But in other respects, opinion has 
not been unanimous. Dryden classified the New 
Inn with Jonson’s other late plays as ‘‘ dotages’’ 
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(Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Wks. ed. Scott, 15. 
353); Swinburne takes it as an evidence of men- 
tal decay (Study of Ben Jonson, p. 79); on the 
other hand, Lamb cites from the play ‘‘ to show 
the poetical fancy and elegance of mind of the 
supposed rugged old bard’’ (Specimens, ed. Bohn, 
p. 276); Symonds, after conceding the preposter- 
ousness of the plot, records his opinion ‘‘ that The 
New Inn, in many important respects, is one of 
Jonson’s best comedies’’ (Ben Jonson, p. 177); 
and Castelain, (Ben Jonson, L’ Homme et I’ Zeuvre, 
Paris, 1907, p. 428), after calling attention to the 
faults of the play, says ‘‘ n’y trouvera-t-on rien 4 
louer? II reste le style; et si c’est un mérite 
secondaire et méme dangereux pour une comédie, 
d’étre bien écrite, il faut rendre cette justice 4 
Jonson que la Nouvelle Auberge est peut-étre le 
mieux écrite de ses comédies.’’ 

Tennant rightly traces the failure of The New 
Inn, not to collapse of the author’s powers, but 
to the application of Jonson’s satiric humor-com- 
edy idea to romantic material. It is no ‘‘lusus 
nature’’ but a natural development of the poet’s 
characteristic method of writing. Tennant finds 
no evidence that Jonson’s personal enemies had 
anything to do with the failure, nor does he find 
anything to justify Gifford’s assertion—followed 
by Ward (Eng. Dram. Lit.), and Herford (D. 
N. B.)—that the play was not heard to the end. 

Besides noting the parallel episode in the 
Widow, Dr. Tennant traces Lovel’s speech on 
love to Plato’s Symposium, and that on valor to 
Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics. For the ma- 
chinery of the court of love, before which Lovel 
makes his speeches, the Arréts d’ Amours of Mar- 
tial d’ Auvergne is offered as a probable source. 

Tennant thinks that the passages common to 
The New Inn and Fletcher’s Love’s Pilgrimage 
were probably adapted from Jonson’s play to the 
other—by whom he does not suggest. Certain 
apparently useless changes of phrase would be 
more explicable if we were to assume that the 
adaptation was made, not from the 1631 text, but 
from the original players’ copy, whose text may 
have been revised by Jonson before publication. 
Of course existing evidence justifies nothing more 
definite than a hypothesis. 


Cuarutes M. Hatuaway, Jr. 
United States Naval Academy. 
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FRENCH LIBRARIES. 


Moret, Biblioth2ques: Essai sur le dé- 
veloppement des bibliotheques publiques et de la 
librairie dans les deux mondes. Paris: Mer- 
cure de France, 16 Rue de Condé, 1908-1909. 
2 vols. 8vo., xiv, 390; iv and 475 pp. 


Written in an attractive, popular style, these 
two volumes set forth the decadence of France in 
library matters and point out the superiority of 
the German, English and American library sys- 
tems. The author himself deeply deplores this 
state of affairs and endeavors to suggest a variety 
of remedies, the sum and substance of which is 
that the French libraries should be made more 
popular, and not be almost exclusively devoted to 
the interests of scholars. 

While referring more or less incidentally to 
libraries in many parts of the world, as well as in 
the provinces and in Paris itself, the author’s 
chief concern is the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
While admitting that it is now the greatest 
library in the world, he thinks that this su- 
premacy is not destined to last long because of 
the rapid strides that the great libraries of other 
countries are making, and because of the absurd 
system under which the Parisian library is 
managed. 

What seems to have stirred the author’s wrath 
most of allis the catalogue of printed books which 
the Bibliothéque Nationale is now issuing. He 
claims that the librarians are spending valuable 
time and money on trivialities, while neglecting 
the really important problems before them ; that 
the rate of progress is so slow that the accessions 
are actually coming in faster than the catalogue 
incorporates them ; that in any case only about 
half of the contents of the library are supposed to 
be described in the catalogue ; and finally, that 
a subject catalogue is needed, and not an author 
catalogue such as is now being published by the 
French government. 

He thinks furthermore that the vital interests 
of the French nation are being neglected, that no 
serious effort is made to acquire new and impor- 
tant books, that the great mass of books already 
in the library are practically inaccessible, and 
that the general public is all but excluded from 
the reading-rooms. 


¢ 
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In Medizval, Renaissance, and more modern 
times France as a whole was well supplied with 
libraries ; but about the year 1850 a period of 
decadence set in. The Second Empire cut down 
the credits, destroyed all initiative, turned the 
libraries over to the archeologists and shut out 
the general public. The Republic which followed 
continued the same general policy, and matters 
have gone from bad to worse. 

The libraries in the provinces lead a somnolent 
existence. Centralization carried to its extreme 
limit has stifled all intellectual life by the endless 
red tape of officialdom. One thing alone is done 
thoroughly—the manuscripts, incunabula and 
other old and rare books are being catalogued 
minutely, and the catalogues are being published 
by the government. 

M. Morel passes over the libraries of Italy with 
a few general remarks devoted especially to Rome 
and Florence. The libraries of Spain and Portu- 
gal receive even less consideration at his hands, 
while the other European countries aside from 
England and Germany are treated in the same 
fashion. These latter countries and the United 
States come in for a larger share of his attention, 
America being styled the Land of Libraries. The 
following expression of the author’s opinion in 
regard to the metropolis of the Western World is 
of interest, though perhaps not wholly justified : 
‘* New-York vient de terminer les constructions 
géantes qui lui assurent le premier rang parmi les 
greniers intellectuels des capitales du monde.”’ 
The libraries of Boston and Washington also fill 
him with wonder at the material progress made in 
the past few decades. 

While M. Morel’s two large volumes contain 
a host of interesting comments and suggestions 
in regard to library management, the reader 
cannot help but feel that the work was on the 
whole rather hastily written and the subject- 
matter not fully digested by the author in his 
hurry. Though doubtless familiar enough with the 
French libraries from the standpoint of a French 
journalist who has made use of their facilities for 
many years, yet it seems evident that in speaking 
of the libraries of other countries the author has 
often failed to appreciate the fundamental difference 
in the conditions under which they have grown up. 
. So, too, the author does not seem to fully 
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appreciate the difficulties with which the librarians 
of any large public library have to contend, and 
hence he is doubtless somewhat unfair in his criti- 
cism of them. While his book is perhaps not a 
valuable work of reference on libraries and library 


. management, yet it is so full of ideas and so apt 


in spicy comment that it may safely be recom- 
mended as interesting reading for all persons 
having to do with masses of books as found in a 
large library. 
GrorGE C. KeErpeEt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Beowulf. Mit ausfiihrlichem Glossar herausgege- 
ben von Moritz Heyne. Achte Auflage, besorgt 
von Levin Lupwie Scuicxine. Paderborn, 
Schéningh, 1908. 


It is a pleasure to record the satisfaction of 
using an- edition of Beowulf on the whole so 
admirable as this. While the title-page an- 
nounces it as a revision of the familiar Heyne 
text, it is almost as truly an independent piece 
of work as though Dr. Schiicking had started 
an edition of his own. The labors of Socin had 
proved totally inadequate to keeping the book 
up to date, and much that was useless and incon- 
venient had been allowed to stand. Conservatism 
which persistently lags behind the times deserves 
a harsher name. The seventh Heyne-Socin edi- 
tion was very unsatisfactory indeed. Sweeping 
changes were necessary, and they have here been 
faithfully carried out. The antiquated and con- 
fusing method of marking quantities both by the 
circumflex and the acute accent has been given 
up, and the macron substituted. The printing 
of @ and @ as @ and @ has been abandoned, and 
the arrangement of the vocabulary according to 
vowel-quantity rather than alphabetical sequence 
discarded. ‘The notes have been thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date, with due attention 
to the latest critical conjectures. This alone must 
have been a difficult and wearisome task. The 
glossary has been revised, and changes have been 
made in the index of proper names. Dr. Schiick- 
ing has had the courage to discontinue the old 
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fytte sections—probably the work of an unintel- 
ligent scribe—and indicate the natural divisions 
of the narrative by paragraphing. The four main 
parts of the story, the Fight with Grendel, the 
Fight with Grendel’s Mother, Beowulf’s Return, 
and the Fight with the Dragon, are clearly 
brought out. The sentence-sequence is differently 
conceived than in other editions, with a resultant 
change in punctuation. This is a point on which 
the editor can claim the weight of his own author- 
ity, and refer to his monograph, Die Satzverkniipf- 
ung im Beowulf. The effort has been made to 
preserve the readings of the ms. as far as possible, 
even in the face of brilliant conjectural emenda- 
tions. 

The reviewer has used this book with a graduate 
class of some thirty students, and has found it 
superior, at least for advanced work, to the edi- 
tions of Wyatt and Holthausen. Comparisons 
are odious, but inevitable. Wyatt needs revi- 
sion,—there are few critical notes, the text is 
not particularly satisfactory, and the glossary is 
meagre. Holthausen’s edition, while excellent in 
many ways, suffers from over-condensation ; his 
critical notes, while they give a large number of 
references, are not free from superfluous material, 
and often involve a tedious search through learned 
periodicals which are not always close at hand, 
when a word or two would give the needed infor- 
mation. His scheme for registering vowel-quan- 
tities is wearisome to the student trained in the 
usual system, and the advantages to be gained 
from the change are not important enough to 
make it worth while.’ 

A considerable number of textual errors are 
registered at the end of the Vorwort, in the edi- 
tion at present under consideration. These must, 
of course, be expected in the first impression of a 
revision as thorough as Dr. Schiicking’s. Human 
fallibility is illustrated by an error in the Druck- 
fehler themselves, —p. xi, tenth line from the bot- 
tom, read 1829 for 1828. Certain other mistakes 
of this sort may be be noted. 

Text. hehéold 494, read behéold; bredgan 
708, read bregdan ; sid 766, read sid; sundes 
1487, correct last letter ; Healfenes, 1653, read 


1¥For a detailed review of Holthausen’s edition, cf. the 
discussions by the present writer, Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, vit, 125-129, 1908. 
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Healfdenes ; gé 2259, read ge. ANMERKUNGEN, 
Tfeil, p. 116, 24th line from bottom, read Pfeil ; 
J. W. Hart, p. 118, read J. M. Hart ; glanzen- 
derm, p. 118, 14th line, read glanzendern ; 2541, 
p. 126, line 20, read 2451. P. 142, Heudo-bear- 
dan, last line, read 2070 for 2700; p. 187, feaz, 
line 3, 1537, read 1538. P. 199, fyhtum 467, not 
registered ; p. 296, read unsynnum. 

These are clearly misprints, the result of over- 
sight. A number of other places giving occasion 
for criticism admit of some difference of opinion. 
A few of these may be discussed here, although it 
is of course impossible to venture any general 
attack in a region which bristles, as this does, 
with the armed phalanxes of critics. 

601 swefed ond sended. Sendan is explained in 
the glossary as meaning ‘schmausen’ in this pas- 
sage, on the authority of a gloss sanda = fercu- 
lorum, epularum (Haupt, 1x, 144). The word 
sand undoubtedly meant ‘victuals,’ ‘course at 
dinner,’ etc., but this is no evidence that senden 
means ‘feast,’ any more than German ‘ gang,’ 
‘course at a meal,’ justifies making ‘gehen’ mean 
‘eat.’ 

811 méddes myrde. Schiicking follows Holt- 
hausen in glossing myrde here as ‘Schidigung, 
Betriibnis,’ by reference to OHG. merrida, Goth. 
marzjan. This seems a great fuss over a common 
word which makes excellent sense here. médes 
myrde is parallel to fyrene, both depending on 
fela. ‘He who in times gone by had accom- 
plished much of the joy of his heart, of crime 
against therace of men.’ This is more in accord- 
ance with Anglo-Saxon idiom, too, than to trans- 
late médes myrde ‘de gaité de ceeur,’ as Wyatt 
does. 

902. Heremod is stated (p. 143) to have been 
‘nicht zur Dynastie der Scyldinge gehérend.’ 
This is open to question, see Gering, Beowulf, p. 
106, note to passage. 

1033. fréene is registered in the glossary as 
nominative plural. This is impossible, if the 
text is to stand in other respects without change. 
It should be construed as an adverb. 

1069 ff. In this difficult passage Schiicking 
puts no period between 1064 and 1071. His 
construction of eaferan 1069 is not plain. The 
glossary registers it as eaferum, not agreeing with 
the text. There must be a period after begeat, if 


May, 1910. 


the lines are to be read as here indicated, and 
without assuming alacuna. Cf. Klaeber, Anglia, 
xxviul, 433. 

1107. It is highly doubtful if sy55an can mean 
‘strafen, riichen,’ (cf. p. 281). This seems to be 
another instance of giving an unusual significance 
to a common word. A gap must be assumed after 
1107, cf. Holthausen, 1, p. 36. The authority of 
Gen. 1525, where we have sede, for making a 
verb out of this common adverb, is weak. Cf. 
other readings in Grein-Wiilker, 1, 2, p. 388. 

1169. arfest. Is this to be rendered ‘barmher- 
zig, gnidig’ ? Schiicking refers to |. 588, but it 
would seem doubtful whether from that passage 
Unferth is to be considered a murderer, as in 
the glossary under bana. Perhaps his kinsmen 
perished because he failed to give them assistance 
at acritical moment in afight. Ifhe had actually 
murdered his kinsmen he could hardly be enjoying 
a position of such distinction at court. Killing of 
blood-relations was one of the unpardonable sins 
in Germanic society. 

1195. The text has earm-réade; the Glossary, 
p. 179, earmhréade. 

1799. Schiicking explains heado-lisend (p. 
218) as ‘Kampffahrer,’ ‘ Krieger,’ yet marks the 
diphthong in his glossary long. If the first ele- 
ment of the compound is the rare word héado, 
‘sea,’ (not heado-) it should be defined, as it is 
by Wyatt, to mean ‘seafarer.’ Holthausen, it 
may be noted, renders it thus, yet retains it 
among the heado-compounds. ‘There is a typo- 
graphical error in Schiicking’s text in this line. 

Finnsburg, 1. 18. Schiicking here prints Garv/. 
The ms. has Garulf. Is this a misprint, or an 
intentional change, which the editor has forgotten 
to explain? A difficulty has been felt in reading 
Garulf here, since he is stated to be the son 
of Gudlaf (31-33). Garulf would appear, on the 
usual interpretation of the Fragment, to be one of 
the men of Finn ; while Gidlafisa Dane. (Cf. 
1. 16 and Beow. 1149, also Schiicking’s notes to 
passage.) Moller proposed to alter the name in 
1. 33 to Gidulfes ; Trautmann, to Gidsheres. Of 
the two, the latter conjecture seems more plausible. 
The young warrior in 1. 18, who is impatient of 
restraint, and eager to attack, must almost cer- 
tainly be the one who is the first to fall (1. 31). 
Is it necessary, however, to connect him with the 
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Dane Gidlaf? It must be remembered that Gisd- 
laf was a common name, and that caution is 
desirable in removing seeming inconsistencies in 
epic poetry. 

If space permitted, many instances of ingenious 
and valuable text-comment due to the present 
editor might be pointed out, such as the explana- 
tion of the ‘Thrytho’ passage (ll. 1932 ff.). In 
the selection and arrangement of the critical mate- 
rial in general, Dr. Schiicking has been almost 
uniformly successful. 


WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE. 
Columbia University. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRANSLATION OF OLD ENGLISH VERSE. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—Professor Gummere makes excellent 
play with the jokes in my letter ; his allusions 
do not meet its serious contentions. Goethe’s 
famous line and Kant’s ‘‘ pretty figure of the 
dove’’ may be gently lifted and set aside; the 
statement they assail is unshattered. Mistransla- 
tions inevitably result from the metre he defends 
—explicit errors, and infelicities almost as serious. 
His own translation was my text. Take it in the 
matter of alliteration. Sceasena Aréatum, 4, is 
rendered ‘‘squadroned hosts,’’? that ‘‘Scyld’’ 
and ‘‘squadroned’’ may rime. Aghwyle [Aara] 
ymb-sittendra, 9, becomes ‘‘the folk far and 
near,’ and gomban gyldan, 11, ‘‘ gave him 
gifts.’ What account is taken of historical, not 
to speak of verbal, accuracy, when /ér at hie 
stod, 32, becomes ‘‘In the roadstead rocked ’’ 
the vessel of Scyld? These, as the book lies open 
at the beginning of the poem ; turn the pages at 
random. Hof médigra, 312, is rendered ‘‘ burg- 
of-the-boldest ’’; fires feng, 1764, ‘‘fang of fire’’ ; 
heofenes wynne, 1801, is sentimentalized into ‘‘rap- 
ture-of-heaven,’’ and swa hé &@r dyde, 1891, though 
a mere statement of fact, into ‘‘ trusty as ever.’’ 
A prose translator has his own share of errors to 
lament, but they are not conscious mistranslations, 
due to the medium employed, 
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To turn to the second point. I meant literally 
what I said—the modern imitation does not 
sound like old verse. The commonplace of lit- 
erary history to which Professor Gummere alludes, 
the use of the long line in the fourteenth century 
—which assuredly crossed no ‘‘ chasm in speech 
and song made by the Norman Conquest for 
there was no such chasm, and which as surely 
was not a ‘‘genuine case of atavism,’’ for it had 
an unbroken tradition and merely came then to 
record in works of note—the use of the long line 
at this time has nothing to do with the matter. 
Its use by Langland, in his single or multiple per- 
sonality, and by the author of Pearl, is no warrant 
for its use by the modern translator. And neither 
the fourteenth century verse, though in an un- 
broken tradition, nor Professor Gummere’s, though 
a deliberate imitation, sounds like the old epic 
verse. Experto crede—the physical ear, sensitive 
to the characteristic qualities of verse. Admit- 
tedly, the strict metrical scheme is not followed— 
only the ‘‘ essentials ’’ are kept ; as well say one’s 
blank verse sounds like Milton’s because the ‘‘ es- 
sentials’’ of blank verse are observed. The mod- 
ern verse is diluted with small words and weak- 
ened by their subordinate accents. With its end- 
less trains of A’s and B’s, it substitutes monotony 
for variety. Where sound meets sense, it misses 
the compactness of phrase of the old line. Light 
and even-accented, lacking the thronging of strong 
consonantal sounds, the repetition and contrast 
of vowel sounds, it entirely fails to attain the 
echoic effect demanded in really adequate trans- 
lation ; none of the clangor and reverberation of 
the old line reappears. Read aloud 

op-beet him #ghwyle [pira] ymb-sittendra 

ofer hron-rade hyran scolde, 

gomban gyldan ; pet wes god cyning ! 
and then read the translation, 


till before him the folk, both far and near, 
who house by the whale-path, heard his mandate, 
gave him gifts : a good king he! 


It is idle to defend the use of a metre that 
emphasizes its unlikeness to its original by the 
very fact of the rococo character of its imitation, 
and all the more culpably misrepresents its pat- 
tern by pretending to reproduce it—especially 
when, demonstrably, it is a source of conscious 
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inaccuracy. The prose translator is not the 
traduttore who is traditore. It is the translator 
that uses this verse, with its specious pretence, 
who is the ‘‘smyler with the knyf.’’ 


C. G. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


ANTIGONE’s Sone or Love. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Antigone’s song of love, in Chaucer’s 
Troilus, 1, 827-875, is not from the Filostrato. 
It was, I think, inspired by the Paradis d’ Amour 
of Guillaume de Machaut.' This is not a case of 
translation, or even of imitation, but rather an 
example of adaptive mastery. I need not occupy 
space by quoting ‘‘ parallel passages,’’* for the 
test consists in examining the two pieces side by 
side and from beginning to end. Still, there can 
be no harm in remarking that Machaut’s lay, like 
Chaucer’s, is a woman's song of happy and loyal 
affection, and that there is hardly an idea in 
either that does not recur in the other. Since 
Troilus’s song is taken from Petrarch, we surely 
need not be surprised that Antigone’s song should 
have been suggested by Le Paradis d’ Amour, 
which .is one of the best of Machaut’s minor 
poems. 

In conclusion, I venture to file what I hope 
may seem to everybody an otiose caveat :—Chau- 
cer’s ‘‘originality ’’ is in no way attacked in the 
present note. Indeed, to run over the two poems, 
one after the other, is to get a new impression (or 
to renew an old one) of the freshness and vital- 
izing power of our incomparable poet. 


G. L. KirTRepGe. 
Harvard University. 


1 Published by Tarbé, Agnés de Navarre-Champagne, pp. 
39 ff., and by Chichmaref, Guillawme de Machaut, Poésies — 
Lyriques, 1, 345 ff. 

?Compare Chaucer, 827-836, with Machaut, 1-19, 33- 
86; 837-840 with 20-24, 38-50; 845-846 with 51-58 ; 
848-850 with 115-122; 851-854 with 133-152, 165-169 ; 
855-861 with 123-132; 869-873 with 33-41, 183-198. 
These comparisons are meant to be suggestive, not to 
exhaust the subject. 


May, 1910.] 


Mitton AND RoGER WILLIAMS. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Has anybody called attention to the 
following passage in Dr. Edmund J. Carpenter’s 
‘‘Roger Williams’’ (Grafton Press, N. Y., 
[1909], p. 201)? The italics are mine : 


“In a letter to John Winthrop, written after 
Williams’s return to New England, in the summer 
of 1654, the latter wrote : ‘The Secretary of the 
Council (Mr. Milton) for my Dutch I read him, 
read me many more languages.’ From this pas- 
sage it may be inferred that Williams, having 
naturally formed the acquaintance of the Coun- 
cil’s secretary, and being familiar with the Dutch 
language, translated for Milton the treatise of Sal- 
masius.”’ 

By ‘‘the treatise of Salmasius’’ Dr. Carpenter 
means what he himself calls ‘‘a defence of Charles 
I”’ by ‘‘Salmasius, a Dutch professor.’’ I pass 
over the fact that Milton’s reply to Salmasius was 
finished before Roger Williams reached London. 
The really interesting thing is Dr. Carpenter’s 
discovery that to read Salmasius’s Defensio Regia 
requires an acquaintance with the Dutch language. 


G. L. Kirrrepce. 


THE Time or Noon. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—The first definition of the word noon 
in the New English Dictionary is the following, 
marked obsolete : ‘The ninth hour of the day, 
reckoned from sunrise according to the Roman 
method, or about three o’clock in the afternoon.’ 
The examples of the use of the word in this sense 
are taken, for the most part, from accounts of the 
crucifixion, and the last one given is dated c. 
1420. The use of noon in its present sense, ac- 
cording to this same authority, dates from the 
fourteenth century. The earlier sense of the word 
seems, however, to survive in a curious use of the 
compound forenoon in a letter written by Hume 
during the time when he was Under-Secretary of 
State in London, between 1767 and 1769. He 
writes : ‘I have all the forenoon in the Secre- 
tary’s house, from ten till three, when there ar- 
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rive from time to time messengers that bring me 
all the secrets of the kingdom, and, indeed, of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America.’ (Quoted 
by Huxley in his essays : Hume, with Helps to the 
Study of Berkeley, London, 1894, p. 48.) And 
a similar usage appears in the following passage : 
‘Theocles was now resolv’d to take his leave of 
the Sublime : the Morning being spent, and the 
Forenoon by this time well advanced.’ (Shaftes- 
bury, Characteristics, 1732, 2. 391.) 

Such instances may perhaps show that the 
earlier thought as to the time of noon persisted 
later than the fifteenth century. 


EvizaABeTH MERRILL. 
Yale University. 


CHANTECLER. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In connection with Mr. J. M. Clapp’s 
note of February 17 in the Nation on ‘‘ Rostand 
and Tom D’ Urfey,’’ the lyric drama, ‘‘ La Forét 
mouillée,’’ of Hugo may be interesting. It was 
written in 1854 and published in his ‘‘ Théatre 
en liberté’’ in 1886 (Hetzel-Quantin). 

Like Rostand in ‘‘Chantecler,’? Hugo uses 
animals and birds as characters, and in addition 
gives the power of speech to trees, flowers, clouds, 
drops of rain and even pebbles. They talk a 
humorous and picturesque language which offers 
much analogy to that of Rostand. 

For example, compare Chantecler’s description 
of the ‘‘ moineau de Paris,’’ in the third act, with 
what the ‘‘moineau ’’ himself says to the ‘‘paon,’’ 
in the ‘‘ Forét mouillée’’: 


Je suis gamin ; autrefois, j’étais page. 

Je m’ébats, cher seigneur. Si je n’étais voyou, 
Je voudrais étre rose et dire: I love you. 

Je suis l’oiseau gaité, rapin de l’astre joie. 

A nous deux nous faisons le printemps, etc. 


M. S. GARVER. 
Yale University. 


GUILLAUME DE DEGUILEVILLE AND THE 
Roman de la Rose. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In his study of the fourteenth century 
French poet, Guillaume de Deguileville, Hultman 
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considers the influence of the Roman de la Rose on 
the Pelerinage de Ame.’ He notes the corres- 
pondence of Ame, vv. 2139-2142 with Rose, vv. 
4595-4599 and vv. 5616-5617; and Ame, v. 
7082, with Rose, vv. 18225-13226, but overlooks 
the following : 


Roman de la Rose,? vv. 8157-8164 : 


Ele est si crueuse et si gloute, 

Que tel chose vuet avoir toute, 
S’ele en lessoit 4 chascun prendre, 
Qu’el ne la troveroit ji mendre. 
Moult est fox qui tel chose esperne, 
C’est la chandele en la lanterne ; 
Qui mil en i alumeroit, 

Ja mains de feu n’i troveroit. 


Pelerinage de v Ame,* vv. 3439-3449 : 


Commune est a tous Charite 

Si com est exemplefie 

De la chandoile alumee 

La quelle, quant ell est portee 
Devant .i. pour esclairer li, 
N’est pas doubte que ceux aussi 
Qui li tiennent societe 

N’aient partie en la clarte, 

Et mains n’en a mie cellui 
Pour qui fu alumee ainsi. 


SrantEy GALPIN. 
Amherst College. 


On an Acrostic IN VILLON. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—Among the several acrostics contained 
in Villon, one at least has remained either unno- 
ticed or unexplained: I refer to the one contained 
in the second octave of the Ballade a s’Amye, p. 
63 (I quote from the last edition of Villon: Bi- 
bliotheca Romanica, No. 35-36). 

Bijvanck (Specimen d’un Essai Critique, etc., 
p- 148) says: ‘‘ L’acrostiche de la 2e. strophe 
enfin, ne peut elle aussi se rapporter a Maistre 
Ythier Marchant’’ . . . (mentioned by Longnon, 
Etude Biograph. sur Fr. Villon, p. 117). 

This hypothesis seems to be ‘‘ ganz ohne Be- 


1Guillaume de Deguileville, En Studie i Fransk Litteratur- 
historia, Upsala, 1902, p. 137. 

* Ed. Francisque Michel, 2 vols., Paris, 1864. 

3 Ed. J. J. Stiirzinger, London (Roxburghe Club), 1895. 
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griindung’’ (Wurzbach: Die Werke Fr. Villons, 
p- 498, note). Jannet in his edition (Additions 
et Corrections) mentions the acrostic, saying: 
*«. . . le second huitain donne MARTHEOS, 
sans doute par T effet du hasard.’’ 

Longnon (Oeuvres Completes de Fr. Villon) 
supposes that the ballad is addressed to a certain 
Rose (Item, m’amour, ma chiere Rose (Lxxx)) 
and G. Paris (Fr. Villon) speaks of Rose as one 
of Villon’s friends. Wurzbach rejects that idea 
«*. . . da der Taufname Rosa im 15. Jahrh. noch 
nicht vorkommt’. .. auch hiess Villons Geliebte 
nicht so,’’ and prints accordingly rose (young 
maiden); the Biblioth. Romanica follows the 
same reading. 

The fact that this ballad ‘‘. . . se termine tout 
par R”’ (xxxxur) does not prove anything : 
then, if ‘‘rose’’ is not a proper name the acrostic 
MARTHEDOS is not due to ‘‘]’effet du hasard ’’ 
as Jannet says, but to Villon’s desire to name the 
woman in the case, viz., Marthe. 

The two letters OS following the name, do not 
seem to offer any great objection, as many of Vil- 
lon’s acrostics show one or two additional letters 
(Villon + E (A sa Mére, A la Grosse Margot); 
V. +S (A s’Amye); V. + P (Bon Conseil); 
V. + J (Jargon viz); Delore + DE (a un gen- 
tilhomme, ete. ). 

This information does not add much to our 
knowledge of the unhappy love affairs of our 
self-styled ‘‘amant martir,’’? but merely intro- 
duces an hitherto unknown MARTHE into the 
worthy company of Macée, Margot, Isabeau, 
Catherine. . . and probably many others. 


J. W. Kunne. 
Northwestern University. 


‘ Wurzbach’s statement is not quite correct : Cf. Rose, 
Roze, Rozine (E. Langlois: Table des noms propres, 
etc.) ; Renaud’s Galeran de Bretagne (ca. 1230) in which 
appears Rose, friend and companion of Frene (4261-4279- 
6533-...), also under the form of Rosain (6654-6979- 
7801) and Rouse (4269-6682-7722). Rose, cousin of 
Pepin (Le Comte de Poitiers (ca. 1168), v. 434), and 
also: Rose la biele (Richard li Biaus (ca. 1275), v. 
4677) ...ete. The name, it is true to say, was not very 
common before the XVth century, Surely not as common 
as ‘‘ Marie, Madeleine or Marthe.’’ 


